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j “Tue one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 18 the Idea or 
% Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 


views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Reliwion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 


as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature."—HumBoupt’s Cosmos. 
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firner a miscellaneous week in Parliament 
gpened with the adoption of the Ministerial de- 
mad for the continuation of the income tax, un- 
i . Mr. Herries moved the amendment de- 
‘Yied at the Protectionist meeting in Lord Stanley’s 
“howe; on the motion to go into committee of the 
Whole to grant the tax as before, he proposed to 
ihate the amount of the tax ; as the loss of revenue, 
Which it was intended to cure, is met by increasing 
—in other words, to use the surplus to- 


Bincome tax. ‘I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to his argument, that the tax is still neces- 
to cover the further measures in completion 
the Free Trade policy; and he urged the old 
“difficulties” against improving the mode of levy- 
ingthe tax. ‘I'he vote was a mere party vote— 
“Liberal” against Protectionist; and the Protec- 
fionist. offer was rejected by 278 to 230. The 
speech of Mr. ‘Thomas Baring indicates more than 
aContervative sympathy with the Protectionists— 
it attests the feeling against the tax in the City. 
Bat Lord John Russell knows that his seat is 
ready forfeited. 
On the question of church rates they have been 
More flexible, and the Premier has assented to Mr. 
y's motion for a committee. Why there 
& committee we can scarcely guess ; 
fie church rates are a subject tolerably well 
to us; at least to those who are old enough 
remember Charles Childs of Bungay. But 
ithe committee may be granted for the use 
tnsing generation? In most cases, to refer a 
a to a committee is to bury it in a blue 
j and there is the greater chance of that re- 
tow, since there is no present agitation on the 
abject ; but we ‘see some probability that it will 
feroe a matter of active agitation; and then the 
will be an opportune contribution. 
+ bishops and the clergy are doing their 
© give the subject of Church temporalities 
earner. We saw lately the quiet- 
re $ issued by the twenty-four prelates to 
Tot ney of the provinces of Canterbury and 
a We now see the nullity of effect produced 
L's ecument. The same discords continue in 
h without the slightest abatement; quite 
Contrary. At Leeds, 
of England for 


five clergymen leave the 
sustained a more grievous loss in the 
of Archdeacon Manning, who was 


n 
meted int _ the Roman Church, on Sunday last, 


€ loss of so distinguished a person 


‘bes caused no small consternation 
on members of the laity. 


T occurs another mischiev inci- 
dent: Mr. B chievous inci 


among the far- 


the virulent sentiments expressed 


disclaiming th 
he many Protestants ; some person draws the 
t Epition, ] 








the diminution and ultimate abrogation of | 


that of Rome; but the | 


j lew, the vicar, writes to Cardinal Wise- | 
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attention of the bishop to that fact, but he takes 
no notice; his attention is again drawn, through 
Lord Ashley, and then the bishop suspends Mr. 
Blew from his clerical functions for six months. 
Meanwhile, the suspended clergyman continues his 
activity in the parish as the guide, philosopher, and 
friend, the dispenser of charity to the poor. In 
Rochester, therefore, the Church stands in the 
most unfortunate position—the bishop first trying 
to avoid the exercise of authority, next enforcing 
his power on the suggestion of a particular party 
in the Church, and finally placing that party and 
the ecclesiastical government in antagonism to a 
parish clergyman who impersonates active piety. 

The Bishop of Rochester is not alone in his em- 
barrassments. The churchwarden of St. Ann,s, 
Soho, has been corresponding with the Bishop of 
London, and trying to extort authority to settle the 
disastrous state of affairs in that parish. The 
annual expenditure of the church amounts to £340, 
the income to £80; and the number of the congre- 
gation seems to be progressively diminishing—a 
consequence of Puseyite practices. The Bishop 
declines to interfere ; and within the limits of the 
| address lately issued we do not see on what ground 
he could very well interfere. Meanwhile, however, 
the church interest in this parish goes to ruin. 


than that witnessed in the church at Brighton, 
where, in the exercise of rubrical rigour, the Re- 
verend Arthur Wagner aroused the parental 
anxieties of Lord Londesborough, and practically 
repelled the peer’s first-born from baptism under 
pain of a cold shower-bath, which might have been 
very injurious if not fatal. 

Many sincere friends of the Church cast all the 
blame of these detrimental scenes on the Puseyite 
party: but we cannot doso. We cannot withhold 
| from that party the same credit for honest motives 
which is claimed by the three or four hundred thou- 
sand persons who have just approached the Throne, 
| through the address promoted by Lord Ashley and 
| others, asking for effectual interference. The 
| Puseyites are really Jess antagonistic than the 
| others: they entertain strong opinions on the 

subject of regular and emphatic manner in religious 

| observances: but, content to illustrate their own 
| views in practice, they have made no systematic 
attempt to cast out the Ultra-Evangelical party 
which so strangely remains within the Establish- 
ment. Meanwhile, the Crown has referred the 
Ashley address to the Bishops, who will be 
obliged to rediscuss the subject. ‘I'he desideratum, 
| if it were possible, is some enunciation of principles 
broad enough to embrace diversities of opinion, 
and yet so positively enunciated, illustrated and 
enforced as to impart life, once more, to the dis- 
| cipline, practice, and influence of the Church. How 
the events of the week illustrate this want! 

Lord Ashley is best employed in such practical, 
legislative Good-Christianity as engaged him on 
Tuesday, in advancing his bill “ to encourage the 
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These incidents are not more calamitous than | 


construction of lodgings for the working classes.” 
Our readers know how much such a measure is 
needed, to support and extend the utility of those 
philanthropists who have been before the Legis- 
lature, such as the members of the Society for 
| Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes. 
| In the course of this debate Lord Claude Ha- 
| milton drew from Mr. Labouchere the statement, 
| that Ministers are considering some measure to 
| render charters of association less expensive. Are 
| Ministers in friendly communication with Mr. 
| Slaney on that subject? They should be so. In 
| passing, let us note, for the edification of many 
| friends, the progress which the principle of asso- 
| ciation has made, now that it is becoming, however 
| humbly at first, a commonplace in debate and 
legislation. Some have doubted the policy of 
| lending to the associative mission the impulse of a 
| political infusion : we point to the passing facts. 
| Sir William Molesworth’s proposal to save 
| £1.600,000 a-year on the military expenditure for 
| our Colonies “ properly so called,” was met by 
| Ministers, with Whig faith, as a proposal to relin- 
quish our Colonial empire. 
| Government has been in sharp contest with 
| London City, and the Commons have decided by 
| 246 to 124 not to “enlarge,” but, by 230 to 65, to 
“remove” Smithfield Market. The scheme of the 
| Corporation would have effected a very great 
| combined improvement—reorganizing the market, 
routing out the “ bad neighbourhood ” west of the 
market, and establishing model lodging-houses in 
lieu of the bad neighbourhood; if sanctioned by 
Parliament, it would have been accomplished. The 
Government scheme is more thoroughgoing, and 
Ministers are pledged by their victory not to leave 
it a mere paper project. 

Some curiosity was felt as tu the reception which 

Ministers would have at the City dinner on Wed- 
nesday, after the Smithfield contest: there was no 
| breach of the say-nothing decorum; and the only 
| incident worth note was the anticipative welcome 
| offered to those foreigners whose aggregation in 
| London during the summer causes so much alarm 
|to the Republican editor of the New York Herald 
and the Democratic proprietor of a London paper ! 
The most startling piece of foreign news comes 
this week—from Spain! There has been “a storm 
in a teapot”; an angry discussion in the Cortes 
respecting the new arrangement of the national 
debt, and Ministers have resorted to that ultima 
ratio of men in power—they have dissolved the 
Chamber. The reélection must take place within 
three months. Till then the debt will be laid to 
sleep—previously to its final repudiation, 

Prussia and all her retinue of helpless Princes— 
with the Hanse Towns, and other of theminorGerman 
States—have seized upon the idea of a resto- 
ration of the Diet with an almost ludi alacrity. 
The three years’ revolution of Germany is, then, to 
be considered “all a mistake.” If the German 
people put up with such a finale they will deserve 
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to be designated as the buffalo in the European 
Menagerie—formidable to its keeper if it knew its 
own strength, but docile enouzh when you have 
succeeded in driving an iron ring through its nose, 

To undo revolutions ig now the great work 
throughout Europe. Denmark is busy resettling 
its household on its hybrid old plan, Wurtemberg 
sweeps off its Constitutional Chambers, and calls 
together the States of 1819; and Hesse Cassel 
seems bent on driving the whole population out of 
the country. Since none but the “ loyal” are left 
at peace, and we know of no one entitled to that 
appellation, save only the Elector himself and his 
Sancho Panza Hassenpflug. 

Still, what country can keep up with France, 
whether the movement be backward or forward ? 
There “ Order” is a monomania. Louis Napo- 
leon has built no Cabinet as yet; but he has 
shaken hands with Changarnier: President, Ge- 
neral-in-Chief, old and new Ministers, all are 
laying their heads together to find out the means | 
by which “anarchy” may be efficiently put | 
down. To hear of the disinterestedness and self- 
denial of all parties, in the furtherance of this noble 
end, is quite edifying and consoling. 

There is order in Italy also, with the exception 
of a few highway robberies, plundering of dili- 
gences, and stoppage of mails in the Papal States ; 
order at Naples, especially, with 40,000 men drawn 
up in the streets of the capital, and long strings of 
patriots promenading from one end of the kingdom 
to another, startling the very gendarmes who have 
them in their charge by the atrocity of their suffer- 
ings and the fortitude with which they bear them. 

A large sprinkling of murders and violences, 
especially towards women, spices the journalism of 
the week; but among the most revolting acts is 
one not usually reckoned on the criminal side: we 
allude to the sort of evidence advanced to prove 
adultery against the wife in the case of Gaisford 
versus Karr. Circumstances were dragged to the 

. public notice which ought to be sacred. It betrays 
a very low moral sense when any expectation of 
advantage, any hope of revenge, or any other mo- 
tive whatsoever, can induce a man to raise the veil 
of modesty, especially from a woman who has once 
admitted him to her affection; most especially 
when that woman has incurred the censure of the 
world, 





PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


After all that was said about Mr. Herries’s motion 
the debate on Monday evening was rather a dull 
affair. question that the report of the Committee 
of Ways and Means on the following resolution be 
received having been moved : — 


“That, towards raising the supply granted to her 
Majesty, the respective duties in Great Britain on profits 
arising from Property, professions, trades, and offices, 
and the stamp duties in Ireland, granted by two acts 
passed in the sixth year of her present Majesty, and 
which have been continued and amended by several sub- 
sequent acts, shall be further continued for a time to be 
imited ;” 

Mr. Herries moved by way of amendment : — 

** That it is the opinion of this House that ‘ the re- 
spective duties ia Great Britain on profits arising from 

roperty, professions, trades, and offices, and the stamp 

uties in Ireland, granted by two acts passed in the sixth 
year of her present Majesty, and which have been con- 
tinued and amended by several subsequent acts,’ were 
granted for limited periods aad to meet temporary exi- 
gencies; that it is highly expedient to adhere to the de- 
clared intentions of Parliament when these duties were 
granted and continued; and, in order to secure their 
speediest practicable cessation, to limit the renewal of 
any portion of them to such an amount as may be suffi- 
cient. in the existing state of the public revenue, to pro 
vide for the expenditure sanctioned by Parliament, and 
for the due main enance of public credit.” 


He began by expressing his satisfaction at the 
Ly sprees in the last quarter’s revenue returns. 
** He rejoiced in the prosperity of the country, as to 
which he had never entertained any doubt or anxiety; 
he rejoiced in that prosperity for the sake of his 
country; and he rejoiced at it, in that it added force 
and weight to the proposal he had to make.” His 
proposal was not one involving the question of free 
trade and protection, it was “a question of good 
faith, honesty, and sound policy.” He would not 
enter into any discussion with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to estimates of expenditure or income, 
with this single alteration, that, instead of pu'ting the 
probable surplus of the current year at £1,890,000, 
he would call it £2,200,000, or £2,300,000. Tne best 
thing they could do with such a surplus was to 









ent impost. In 1842 they 
4s “monstrously unequal,” “ ex 
“vexatious, fraudulent, and in- 


inietration had recorded their ob- | 


— 
quisitorial,” and therefore he called upon them now 
to assist him in taking the first step toward its aboli- 
tion. The only justification for the tax was that it 
was a tempo measure, intended to meet a great 
emergency t emergency no longer existed. 
Ministers had a large su:plus at their di-posal, and 
could easily reduce the tax with a view to its total 
and speedy abolition. If the House assented to the 
resolution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
country was doomed to bear the income tax for an 
indefinite period ; “‘but-if they determined to adopt 
the more just, the more honest, as well as the more 
politic course, which he recommended, the income 
tax was doomed to a speedy extinction.” Sir 
Cuartes Woop admitted that he had opposed the 
imposition of the income tax in 1842, on the grounds 
upon which it was brought forward, but he dis 
tinctly stated at that time that if the tax had been 
proposed to enable the Government to get rid of 
the great monopolies of sugar, timber, and corn, 
he would have supported it. . When Sir Robert 
Peel proposed its renewal in 1845, “for the pur- 
pose of carrying through a great experiment in 
taxation,” he (Sir Charles Wood) supported him 
on that occasion. Mr. Herries seemed to suppose 
that the proposal which he (Sir Charles) had made 
was for a permanent income tax, whereas he had 
never said a syllable to that effect. He did not 
think it safe that a tax of this kind should be placed 
upon the footing of an annual vote; but Mr. Her- 
ries was not precluded from proposing its reduc- 
tion next year. He showed the difficulties at- 
tending a modification of the tax, and the injustice 
of applying it, as Mr. Herries suggested, to Ire- 
land; and then entered into details as to the policy 
he had pursued in reducing duties upon articles of 
consumption and upon industry, observing that the 
more popular a tax was the more productive it 
would prove. Under the income tax the revenue 
had, by a wise legislation, greatly improved, and by 
a perseverance in this legislation, the removal of 
taxes more objectionable than the income tax, 
the improvement of the revenue would be ac- 
celerated. It was in furtherance of this theory 
of legislation that he had proposed the reduc- 
tion of the duties upon coffee and timber, and 
substituted a house-tax for the window duty. He 
had been charged with having withdrawn a boon he 
had offered to the agricultural interest; but the re- 
peal of the duty on seeds had been denounced, and 
the relief in the matter of pauper lunatics was less 
than the gain by the commutation of the window 
duty. In conclusion, he insisted that the proposal of 
Mr. Herries was really the first step in the policy of 
Lord Stanley, who had therein shadowed forth a 
duty upon corn; and he called upon the House to 
vote, not a permanent income tax, but a tax for three 
years, for objects conducive to the best interests of 
the country. Mr. Prinser observed that the Go- 
vernment were always in difficulty whether there 
was a surplus or a deficiency, because they had to 
deal with taxation, and as they had not any fixed 
principles they were like a ship at sea without eom- 
pass. He denied that the Budget was founded upon 
the principle professed by the Government, the 
benefit of the mass of the population—it was class 
relief, He condemned upon principle a tax upon 
property, and, objecting altogether to the propositions 
of the Government, he should vote for the motion of 
Mr. Herries. Mr. Freperick Peet was favourable 
to the principle of an income tax, ‘ because it com- 
bined a system of direct with indirect taxation, which 
he thought was the bes: means of making the 
wealthier classes contribute in a manner proportioned 
to their means to the revenue to the state.” He was 
aware of the immense advantages which the labour- 
ing classes had derived from our late commercial and 
financial system, and of the stimulus given to in- 
dustry by the removal of duties which weighed upon 
the sources of employment. In nine years, taxes 
| upon home manufactures, raw materials, and food, to 
| the amount of £10,500,000, had been remitted, and 
| yet the gross produce of the Customs and Excise, in- 
| stead of showing any decrease, showed an increase of 
| £1,200,000 in 1842 over 1850. The effect of those 
| commercial reforms had been equally manifest in the 
| improvement of trade. The declared value of British 
| exports, which had been nearly stationary from 1835 
to 1842, had rapidly increased from £52,250,000 in 
1843 to more than £71,000,000 in 1850. There still 
remained, however, a large amount of indirect taxa- 
| tion which pressed upon the productive classes, and 
| the inference was that, if £5,000,000 was not raised 
| by direct taxation, the Legislature must in effect 
| revert to the system of protection which had so long 
| obstructed the development of our resources. Mr. 
| Herries had alleged that the faith of Parliament was 
pledged to discontinue this tax aftera limited period ; 
, but he (Mr. Peel) took a preliminary objection to 
Parliament entering into a compact of this kind. 
| The policy of 1841, under which the income tax had 
| been imposed, was to remove duties more vexatious 
| than that tax; this policy had not been brought to a 
| conclusion, and he could not, therefore, vote for the 
| removal of the tax. He did not approve altogether 
of the financial scheme : — 


“At the same time, believing that there was open be- 





















fore them a long career of progress in ¢! 
improvement pas which they had pate 
most loth and most reluctant to abandon that shold 
by which so mueh good had been effectuate, gnu 
hear.) His belief was that, if further good wea 
to be accomplished, it must be by the retention of; 
income tax. (Hear, hear.) He allowed that the.” 
been a great — upon the Government, but 
could not say that they had made the best use of 
portunity for the a een, of the income 
task would not have been a difficult one. 
have had but to follow out upon a larger, a broader 
more comprehensive seale, the principles of the 
commercial and financial, which was in: pm 
year 1842. Had they done so, they would have 
now, as then, that they would have Opened 
channels for the industry of the country, have 
within the reach of the poor an increased amount of 
comforts of life, and have diffused peace and con; 
over the country, such as would have ranged the 
ing classes on the side of order and good gov wo 
and have given increased strength and stability we 
institutions, which he (Mr. Peel) valued, not for 
selves, but for the advantages and blessings which 
enjoyed under them. (Cheers )” they 


Mr. T. Bartna, in supporting the amendment, er, 
pressed his belief that the reduction of the j 
tax would be better even for the masses thay 
removal of the window duty. The evidence of the 
returns under schedule D showed that it Was th; 
honest men who paid the tax while the dishoney 
escaped. é 

“ Tt was his fortune to belong to the commercial . 
and he could not look at the mes made under tn 
D without being convinced that the grossest frauds were 
committed. (Hear, hear.) It appeared from the retuny 
that since 1846 there had been a diminution under | 
schedule D of £6,000,000, and since the year when, 
tax was first proposed there had been a diminuting 
£8,000,000. This result placed the Chancellor of thy 
Exchequer in this dilenima—either the recent commer. 
cial policy had failed to increase the profits of trademé 
the incomes derived from professions, or the Greatest 
frauds were practised. (Hear, hear.)” 

Mr. James Wirson quoted an immense numberof 
statistical tables to shew that the trade and om. 
merce of the country have been improving muchmm 
rapidly since 1842 than they did during any simily 
period previously. He went on to argue that th 
population depending upon land was di 
that the surplus population depended upon mm. 
factures, and that it was, therefore, the interest ofthe 
country to remove impediments from that partofthe 
national industry ; while a duty of five shillingsaye 
corn, either for protection or for Tevenue, Wasdpen 


to serious objection. Mr. Booker urged upmiy 
House the deep responsibility it would neutiaa 
to the Government the means of pursuing a 
“ee in the reimposition of an iniquitous tax, wit 
re with peculiar severity upon the middle clams, 
He protested against the doctrine that the gresm 
of England depended solely upon her comme, 
While emigration was going on to a vast extent pe 
duction was increasing, which must not be put dum 
to human labour, but to the enormous inereued 
mechanical power. Mr. Sianzy, though connected 
by birth and attachments with agriculture, couldm 
support the amendment. The best security forte 
national revenue was the diminution of the weight 
taxation upon the body ef the people. Since them 
there had been reduced forty millions of taxes, chid 
upon manufacturing materials, and upon article 
necessary consumption; and the result had bet 
such an advance of national prosperity that te 
national property, real and personal, had sineelils 
absolutely doubled itself. Mr. Spoones and Mi 
Reynotps both supported the amendment, Lal» 
Hamitton said the real question at issue was whet — 
the tax should be permanent. 
“ He wished to ask the weil drilled benches oppose 
whether they meant by their vote to-night to ' 
the permanence of the tax, and whether . 
believe that if they voted it to-night the Chan ofthe 
Exchequer would three years hence call upon them® — 
vote it again. (Hear, hear.) That was the real questiaa 
they had to determine in considering whether they would 
reimpose atax which had been more eloquently 
by those who now proposed it than by any other 
in the House. (Hear.) If they were going to doa 
at all, let them d» it openly, fairly, and dl 
don’t let the Government impose, under tc ,wie®” 
a temporary tax, what they in their hearts felt must be 
permanent. He rejoiced that the window tax was om 
demned. If the majority should determine the 
in favour of the Government, then let the 
come forward aud say that what was to be ; 
should be equitable.”’ dt Oe 
Mr. Suarman Cra wrorp having declared his inte — 
tion to vote wi h Mr. Herries, and Sir Rosas Ing i 
spoken on the other side, the House divided, #8 
the numbers were : — x 
For the amendment ...-++eceeseeees 
Against it 


‘ 
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tax, 
They 
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20 
278 
a a # - 
Majority ...cccsececcccccesvaseese® 
The resolution of the committee for the renewal 
the income tax was then agreed to, and it was 
that the debate upon Mr. Disraeli’s motion, fot po 
to the owners and occupiers of land, should bem 
on Frifay, on the motion fur the commutatias 
window duty for the house tax. oy 
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ion of church rates was brought forward 

of Commons on Tuesday by Mr, Tre- 

who moved for a select committee to consider 
ing to this vexatious burden, [n England 


The 
in the 
u 


; Die of church rates rests upon the two Braintree 
set, 


from which it appears to be established that 
ity of the ratepayers may impose a rate 
the majority. In Ireland they had got rid of 
: pishoprics, and had abolished church rates, 
: the repairs of the churches a charge upon all 
‘geclesiasti nefices. ‘ That was a precedent for 
“qhathe proposed. Mr. Harpcastie, who seconded 
- the motion, considered that the laying of the church 
"pte upon Dissenters was pretty much akin to per- 
“wention. Lord Joun Russett agreed that it was 
highly desirable that some attempt should be made 
to settle the church rate question, and, therefore, he 
his willing assent to the motion. Sir Roper 
did not object to the appointment of a com- 
pittee, because it did not pledge the House to a par- 
course of action, but he denied that the law 
ing church rates was uncertain. Since the 
decision in the Braintree case he believed that no 
vaca law had been more satisfactorily settled 
that 


is 


of church rates. Mr. Bricur said the law 
ma this question was very like the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s description of martial law—it was no law at 
al— 

“Hardly any two lawyers in the kingdom would give 
the same opinion upon a point relating to church rates. 
This might be a reason for the appointment of a com- 
pittee, But he was not very sanguine that this com 
mittee would do what was right to be done; and, in 
truth, no committee was needed, for almost every one 
wasconvinced that it would be better for all parties if 
chureb rates did not exist at all. Good churchmen—the 

pious men who wanted to live in harmony with 
their neighbours, loving their own faith, and desiring 
that every one should follow his faith, and that all should 
observe the holy precepts set forth for us in the New 
Testament—such churchmen, who might be counted by 
thousands in the church—(/ear, hear)—would be tho- 
roughly glad if this question was settled for ever. (Hear, 
Wear) Why could it not be? It was but a question 
javolving some £200,000 or £250,000 a-year. In Man- 
chester there had been no church rate for fifteen years ; 
ithad been refused ; but there had been an optional rate 
collected—those paying who liked. Itmight be said the 
great bulk did not like—(a /augh)—taxes were not agree 
able things, especially to men who did not get an advan- 

from paying them. But would it have been a good 

for the church that, during the last fifteen years, 
there should have been contests upon this question? 
Hadit not been far better that it was allowed to drop, 
the contributions of those who were willing to pay being 
taken ?” 


The motion was agreed to, after a few remarks in 
fayour of it from Mr. Heywortu, Mr. Lennarp, Mr. 
Cowan, and Mr. A. B. Hore. The latter said he did 
not regard church rates as the immutable foundation 
of his faith; but, although he thought it desirable 
that this question should be investigated, he did not 

ider a committee of that House the best ma- 

thinery to investigate any question connected with 

the ecclesiastical affairs of his or any other religious 
ination, 

The evils of the laissez faire system were forcibly 
ezhibited by Lord Asutery, in moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to encourage the construction of 

dging-houses for the working-classes. This, he 

was a question of vital importance to these 
tases; he had studied the subject for many years, 
wd the result of his experience was, that very great 
wil existed which might be much mitigated. He 
the condition of the stationary and of the 
migratory classes of the poor; drawing a fearful pic- 
tue of the overcrowded dormitories in certain loca- 
in the metropolis—receptacles, he observed, 
where nine-twentieths of its crimes were hatched, 
were engendered and propagated. ‘The 

to which the migratory class resorted were 

will worse ; fifty-eight persons, of both sexes and of 
illages, had been found herding together in a single 
Mom, breathing a pestiferous atmosphere, and 
‘arming with vermin. ‘This state of things was not 
Confined to London; almost all the great towns, as 
hethowed, exhibited similar horrors, and it involved 
the welfare of the whole community, for these 
ew were the hotbeds of fever and cholera. 


Ashley explained the main visi f the 
8 provisions of the 
vill, Which would be permissive only, and then an- 


objections to his proposal. One objection 
Was that there would be = aaa of seni, welch 
How people could not pay; but he answered, 
that superior health and increased diligence 
would enable them to pay a higher rent; but, 
that Y, the experiment of the model houses showed 
| comfortable habitations might be provided at a 

: Tent, especially after the repeal of the 
oe and window duties. He Panto cor that 
Construction of these houses was largely remune- 
rh _ he was sure if the expense of 
<TS uced, with limited liability, building 
Sociations would be formed among the working 
Classes themselves. We had never tested the energy 
tended te of those classes, and this bill was in- 
tise, by i temove the fatal impediments to their exer- 
& ‘mproving their domiciliary condition. Mr. 
were thousands of persons all over 








the country who were anxious to unite for the pur- 
pose of establishing model lodging-houses, but were 
deterred from doing so lest they should bring them- 
selves within the law of partnership, and become 
liable to the whole amount of their fortunes. That 
obstacle to improvemrnt ought to be removed. The 
health of the working man was his property. Let 
them watch over it as they watched over the pro- 
perty of every other class in the kingdom, and they 
would be repaid with gratitude. Mr, Humes, while 
supporting the motion, ascribed the miseries of our 
working classes to our institutions, and to the in- 
attention of the Government to the instruction of 
the masses, We should legislate for the intellectual 
as well as the phyeical wants of the people. Sir 
Grorce Grey believed that the statements of Lord 
Ashley were too true as to the state of things that 
prevailed in large towns from the ill-constructed, ill- 
ventilated houses, destructive alike of the physical 





health and of the morality of the working classes; | , , 
was his duty, as a Member of that House, if the 


but the House must suspend its judgment of the bill 
of the noble lord until it was before them. He under- 
stood it to be perfectly permi-sive, and to be framed 
on the model of the Baths and Washhouses Act :— 


‘But they must not look to measures of this kind 
alone to remove all the evils, and he believed the noble 
lord indicated means by which still greater good could 
be attained than by this bill, namely, that of encouraging 
associations for the purpose of removing the obstacles 
that now existed in the way of fiscal arrangements for 
carrying out the object in view. A difficulty had oc 
curred, as had been stated by his honourable friend 
behind him, in consequence of the law of partnerships ; 
but a committee sat upon that subject last year, and 
another committee had been appointed this year, to 
inquire into it, and the subject also of the expense of 
charters for such associations was now under the con- 
sideration of the Government.” 


Lord CLravpe Hamitron complained of the great 
cost of charters for associations, such as would be 
required before lodging-houses could be built by 
combined subscription. Mr. Lanoucnens stated that 
the subject was already under consideration, and a 
correspondence was now pending with the Treasury, 
which he trusted would result in a very considerable 
diminution in the expense of obtaining charters of 
association, 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 


A short discussion on the state of Ireland, altogether 
unworthy of so important a question, took place in 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday evening. Sir 
H. Barron moved that the House resolve itself into 
a committee with a view to relieve the distress there 
existing. 


ing the investigations of the committee towards the 
present landlord and tenant law. Lord Joun op- 
posed the motion on the ground that a committee to 
consider the whole tangled question of the condition 
of Ireland must be totally unavailing. The House 
having divided, the numbers were?— 
Or the Motion... ..ccccccsscccscsces 129 
Against it ...cccccccccsccscccecccoce 188 


Majority .......... 9 

The Smithfield Enlargement Bill was thrown out, 
on its second reading. on Wednesday, by a majority 
of 246 against 124. Mr. Wax.ey, Sir James Duxe, 
Sir C, Knicutiey, Mr. K. Seymer, Mr. S. Wortiey, 
Mr. Alderman Srpney, and Mr, Srarrorp, all spoke 
in favour of the Corporation bill. Mr, Hume thought 
that it should be referred to the committee on the 
Smithtield-market Removal Bill, The simple ques- 
tion was, which of the two plans, looking at the evi- 
dence, was preferable. Lord Joun Russext said it 


interests of his constituents did not coincide with 
those of the kingdom at large, to prefer the latter. 


| The question was not as to two competing schemes, 


but whether Smithfield-market should be removed 
from its present site to another to be selected by com- 
missioners. With an increasing population, it would 
be almost impossible to enlarge the present area 
sufficiently without destroying valuable property, a 
sacrifice to be compensated by an increase of tolls, 
This was part of a great public question, affecting the 
health of 2,500,000 of the community. The Corpora- 
tion measure having been {disposed of, Mr. C, Lewis 
moved the second reading of the Smithfield-market 
Removal Bill, Various explanations were asked 
and given upon the subject of this bill, against which 
a protest was entered by Mr S. Wort.ey, on the 
ground that it transferred to the Crown a chartered 
right of the cityof London. A division having taken 
place, the second reading was carried by 230 against 
65. Upon the question that the bill be referred toa 
select committee, Mr. Hume complained that the 
Corporation had not a fair hearing, and protested 
against depriving the city of the management of its 
own affairs, and giving it to commissioners paid by 
public money. Lord Joun Russert affirmed that 
Government had only the public advantage in view. 
Sir H. Wittovenry characterized the bill, which 


| took away chartered rights without compensation, as 


In describing the condition of the Irish | 


peasantry, he compared the position ot that country | 
in 1845 and at the present time, tracing its distress to | 


three main causes—the famine, the change in the 
corn law, and the disastrous poor-law, expatiating 


upon the character and effects of this law, which he | 


represented as increasing, not diminishing, pauperism. 
Meanwhile taxation was augmenting, corn tillage was 
decreasing, as well as the export of swine, so that the 
value of produce exported was £8,000,000 less in 1849 
than in 1845; landed property was selling at fourteen 
and even twelve years’ purchase, and house property 
had fallen sixty percent. ‘The distress now witnessed 
was unknown in that House, and deemed incredible 
by Englishmen; but he attributed it altogether to bad 
legislation. On another side he found that crimes 
against property had swollen fourfold, as exhibited 
by the returns of committals; that the customs re- 
ceipts had diminished, and the circulating medium of 
commerce enormously contracted. He called on the 
Legislature to examine inio the causes of this 
wretched and impoverished condition of Ireland, and 
on the Ministry to provide aremedy ; if they would 
not, by confessing their impotence, and acknowledge 
themselves unfit to hold the reins of Government. 
Sir Luctus O'Brien, who seconded the motion, 
added a variety of instances to show the exorbitant 
increase in the number and cost o! Irish paupers. 


Sir WiitiAM SomerviLie admitted that the coun- 
try was far from prosperous, but pauperism had di- 
minished, the area of cultivated land somewhat 


increased. Emigration, which was now quoted as a 
symptom of misgovernment, had often been praised 
in that House, and its encouragement enjoined upon 
the Ministry as one of their chief duties, The last 
returns of criminal offences corroborated the infer- 
ences drawn from the accounts of pauperism and 
produce, and showed, like them, that the tide of 
amelioration had begun tc flow. To the complaints 
that Ireland had been neglected by the Legislature, 
he replied, by pointing to the fact, that, since 1840, 
thirteen commissions had issued, and sixty-three 
committees of Lords and Commons had sat to inquire 
into all sorts of social and political questions relating 
to that country. He hoped that the motion would 
be negatived. It was calculated to excite false hopes, 
and could result in no practical advantages. Mr. 
M. J. O’Connett declared his intention to vote for 
the committee, but, at the same time, declared his 
conviction that any retrograde steps, either with the 
poor law or the corn law, would prove most disas- 
trous to Ireland. Mr, Suarman Crawrorp proposed 
to amend the resolution by adding a sentence direct- 


a direct act of confiscation, Mr. S. Wort ey inquired 
whether the city could by counsel oppose the bill? 
The Speaker replied in the affirmative. Some fur- 
ther discussion took place, and the bill was ultimately 
referred to a select committee, 

The large question of colonial expenditure was 
brought under discussion on Thursday, by Sir Wit- 
LIAM MoLEswortH, in moving the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“1. That it is the opinion of this House that steps 
should be taken to relieve this country, as speedily as 
possible, from its present civil and military expenditure 


| on account of the colonies, with the exception of its ex- 


penditure on account of military stations or convict set- 
tlements. 2. ‘That it is expedient at the same time to 
give to the inhabitants of the colonies which are neither 
military stations nor couvict sett ements ample powers for 
their local self-government, and to free them from that 
Imperial interference with their affairs which is in- 
separable from their present military occupation.” 

One of his chief reasons for asking the House to 
reconsider this subject was the strong desire which 
existed amongst various classes to repeal certain 
otnoxious taxes. ‘That could not be done without a 
large reduction of the national expenditure, and 
the only direction in which that could be effected, 
without injury either to the colonies or to Great Bri- 
tain, was in our colonial expenditure. He went 
on to show that in 1846-7 (since which time there 
are no complete returns) the whole colonial military 
expendituie amounted to £4,000,000, At that time 
the military force in the colonies amounted to 
45,727, and the question for them to consider was 
whether they require to maintain so large a force at 
the expense of this country :— 

‘* Great Britain had long been, and, in the opinion of 


° : | its statesmen, of its Parliament, and its people, ought te 
enlarged, and the exports of ceriain descriptions also | 


continue to be essentially a naval power; it aspired tobe 
the first naval power on the earth, to carry on c -mmerce 
in every portion of the globe, and to protect that commerce 
with its fleets. 1t desired that those fleets should patrol 
the ocean, and be the maritime police of mankind. In 
order to refit those fleets, to afford shelter to them, 
and to give protection to its merchant ships when war 
was raging, it had been the policy of the statesmen of 
England, with the consent and approbation of the people 
and Parliament, to take military possession of harbours 
in various parts of the world. (Hear, hear.) A-suming 
this policy to be a sound one, he asked what were the 
rates which should determine the number of our mili- 
tary stations and the selection of their sites? (Hear, 
heur.) He thought the rule should be that, subject 
to the condition of accomplishing the objects of the 
naval policy of Great Britain, our military stations 
should be as few in number as possible, and that 
each station should be selected so as to cost as 
little as possible. They should be as few in number 
as possible, for every military station must cost a con- 
siderable sum of money annually; therefore, ever su- 
perfluous miliary station was a permanent source of 
unnecessary expense; it was also a source of weak- 
ness, for an empire was strong, ceteris paribus, in 
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proportion as it had few points to defend, for the fewer 
ts it had to defend, the more it could concentrate its 
forces and therfore the more power it was either 
for or offence. er ee ue wee 
of this coun’ regard to military stations, 
poli) only a 7 commanding positions, with good 
harbours. They should be small, isolated, salient spots, 
easily defended, and close to the beaten paths of the ocean. 
He thought that, amongst our mili stations, those 
which best fulfilled the conditions of good military 
stations were Gibraltar at the mouth of the Mediterranean, 
Malta near its centre, Bermuda in Mid-Atlantic. Halifax 
commanding the coast of North America, Barbadoes 
among the islands of the West Indies, the Peninsula ex- 
tremity of South Africa on the route to India, the Mauri- 
tius on the same road, and commanding the Persian Gulf, 
Singapore at the entrance of the Chinese seas, and perhaps 


Hong Kong amidst those seas, He had named these | 


eight stations, because he was inclined to believe that 
it was not necessary for the attainment of the object of 
the naval policy of Great Britain that we should keep 
military possession of more than these eight stations. To 
garrison them as they were garrisoned in 18467, a 


military force of 17,000 men would be sufficient, and they | 


would cost about £850,000 in effective military expendi- 
ture.” 

If our colonies were pean ne as they ought to be, 
no troops ought to be maintained in them at the 
expense of the United Kingdom, except for strictly 


Imperial purposes, and the expense of all troops | 
required for local purposes should be paid by the colo- | 


nists. He then argued that our policy wi h ee to 
our colonies had not been a wise one, inasmuch as it 
had not tended to teach them self-reliance. He ex- 


amined the course which we had adopted in South | 


Africa, contending that with the termination of each 
war we had added to our territories, and thus sown the 


seeds of another war, and declaring that we could never | 


civilize the Kafirs, and that all we could do was to 
exterminate those upon our frontier. He concluded 
a moving the resolutions we have quoted. Mr. 

Awes moved the previous question. He contended 


that Sir William Molesworth’s plan would reduce our | 


trade with the colonies, and increase that of the 
United States by twenty-five per cent. Mr. Conpen, 
Mr. Apvpertey, and Mr. Urquuart supported the 
motion, Mr. E. H. Sraniey opposed it. Lord Joun 


Russet contended that the colonies would not remain | 


attached to the mother conntry when our military 
establishments for their defence were withdrawn. 
They must fall into the arms of other countries, and 
then, when engaged in war, those colonies would be- 
come hostile stations. On the motion of Mr. Hume 
the debate was adjourned to Tuesday. 





THE MAYOR’S DINNER TO MINISTERS. 

Her Majesty's Ministers, and a number of ladies 
and gentlemen invited to meet them, dined with the 
Lord Mayor, at the Mansion-house, on Wednesday. 
The banquet was in the grand style customary on 


such occasions. There was a splendid display of 


plate; the band of the Coldstream Guards, stationed 
in the gallery, played various marches during dinner ; 
the “loving cup” was sent round; and the usual 
routine toasts were enthusiastically applauded, as 
might reasonably be anticipated. Lord John Rus- 
sell, in acknowledging the toast of ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Ministers,”’ took occasion to recal the condition in 
which we were placed three years ago : — 


“We can all recollect, on the evening previous to that 
10th of April, what were the doubts, the misgivings, the 
fears that there might be some violation of the public 
peace—fears, even, tnat there might be loss of life on the 
ensuing day. But, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, on 
the evening of the ensuing day we found ourselves per- 
fectly safe; and safe, not, I will venture to say, on account 
of the armed force that was in this metropolis—although 
the armed fcrce, the small armed force, that was in London 
would, no doubt, have done its duty if there had been oc- 
easion for it—but because the people themselves rose— 
(cheers)—they rose, not to cause, but to prevent, riot 
and disturbance; they rose, to maintain, and not to sub- 
Vert, the institutions of the country. (Loud cheers.)” 
He then alluded to the great assemblage of foreigners 
which is likely to take place in London this summer, 
and expressed his confident belief that they would 
meet with a cordial reception, and would “have 
reason to be grateful for the splendid hospitality 
which is ever exhibited here.” 

The American Minister, in alluding to the Exhibi- 
tion, said he was one of those who believed that it 
was conceived in wisdom, that it has been carried 
out with energy and judgment, and that those men 
who conceived it, and who have had the management 
of it, will have done great honour to themselves, 2nd, 
when it shall have been finished, brought great glory 
to England. He had not a doubt but that peace and 
quiet and goodwill would reign in our borders for 
six months to come, and that when the great number 
of foreign visitors shall have gone home they will 
— none other than the kindliest feelings with 

em, 

+ Lord Palmerston took an opportunity of saying a 
few words in praise of the British Parliament, as 
having nobly done its duty :— 


should be comparatively few, and that the poor should be 
comparatively many; but, though no human legislation 


can alter that arrangement, it is in the power of our law- 
givers so to legislate that the r shall be protected 
from oppression by the rich, and that the rich shall be 
defended against viol from the poor. (Cheers.) That 
duty the Parliament of England has amply and success- 
fully performed, and hence it is that, while we have seen 
all the nations of Europe convulsed with disorder—while 
we have seen industry suspended, commerce paralyzed, 
institutions civil and political overthrown—while we have 
seen fields that ought to be trod only by the peaceful 
husbandman beat down by the trampling of the iron heel 
of armed legions—while we have seen them bathed with 
the blood of kindred though conflicting armies—the peo- 
| ple of this country have exhibited an example of tran- 
| quillity, of order, and of obedience to the laws, which, so 
| long as the history of these times shall endure, will 
| command the admiration of mankind. (Cheers.)” 














A REVIEW OF CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, had reached 
Vienna on the 5th instant, on his return from the 
| Adriatic. His reception at Venice, the newspapers 
say, was very warm and flattering. The poor worn- 
| out, tumble-down city, hopelessty at the mercy of 
| her destroyer, has tried to deprecate her final doom 
| by a very harmless and meaningless clapping of hands. 
| The reward has been the restoration of the free port, 
intended to prolong for a few years the lingering 
agony of the commerce of the lagoons. 

For the rest, the Emperor visited churches and in- 
spected arsenals. He feasted that poor empty-pated 
Count of Chambord, and one of the Spanish exiled 
princes, the Intante Don Juan; Marshal Marmont 
and M. de Falloux sat at the royal table. Cardinal 
| Bedini hurried from Ferrara to tender the homages of 
| Pope Pius IX. to the mainstay of the Papacy. The 

Emperor intended to visit Milan, Monza, and Mantua, 
but changed his mind, probably on hearing that the 
stiff-necked municipal authorities of Milan tendered 
their resignation at the bare prospect of having to 
| make their salaam to their imperial master. It was 
| also expected that the Kaiser would travel back to 
| Vienna, touching at Agram and other towns of Cro- 
atia; but the late infliction of excise duties on those 
hitherto free provinces had not tended to prepare the 

ground for a very enthusiastic welcome. 

The youthful autocrat will have found anything 
but favourable news at Vienna on his return. There 

| is a strong ultramontane feeling abroad,—a longing 
for the restoration of priestly supremacy in all its 
unmitigated hardship. The fabric of an Austrian 
church, reared with so much trouble and peril by 





| 


| Joseph IL., is now to be demolished down to the very | 


| foundations. There is to be an Emperor above the 
| world and a Pope above the Emperor. Count Leo 
| Thun and other men of that temper carry everything 
before them in the Austrian Councils. Nothing 
| short of an omnipotent hierarchy and absolute Papal 
| supremacy will satisfy them. The new Marriage 
| Bill is drawn up, and its object is merely to do away 
| with civil marriage at once and for ever. 
Meanwhile the discontent throughout the Austrian 
provinces, especially the Eastern ones, Hungary, 


Croatia, &c., baffles description. It is in vain thatthe | 
Government takes heed of the people’s material | 


| prosperity, hurries on the work of railways (the 
| Hungarian line already reaches Debreczin, and the 
line between Dresden and Prague was opened on the 


6th), promotes agriculture, establishes a uniform | 


system of custom and other duties. Its wisest mea- 
sures raise as fierce an opposition as the most violent 
and oppressive ones. In spite of the apparent 
activity and vitality of the state, it must, also, be 
confessed, the distress of the people throughout the 
empire is very great. The depreciation of paper 
money has caused an alarming rise in the price of 
provisions. ‘The half million of soldiers are, indeed, 
well fed ; but the rest of the thirty-six millions of the 
Emperor's subjects are described as struggling hard 
against want. The deep wounds inflicted on the 
empire by two or three years riot and civil war begin 
to tell on the masses, and it willtake at least ten 
years of uninterrupted, wise, and peaceful rule to 
restore the country to its wonted prosperity. 

The Ministers for Trade, Agriculture, Public 
Works, &c., awaited the Emperor's return with im- 


Count Thun had ind d 
fort to Vienna, and this was looked upon as g 
on the part of Austria against the new 
posal ; but the Cabinet of Vienna seem now 
to view the matter with a favourable eye, and 
Thun is likely to be sent back to his post, 

Thus does Germany, after three years 
sion, find herself precisely at the point 
from. Prussia, who, it is calculated, has 
more than forty millions of thalers in a con 
but for her irresoluteness and fainthe 
have secured in her favour that su 
destinies of Germany, to which she 
titled, can find no safe retreat, save only 
ground on which Austria had her, and jg 
surer than ever to have her, at a decided ad 

It is as yet uncertain whether or not the 
conferences will be suffered to continue; 
has long been asserted that Prince Sch 
no longer intends to return to the Saxon 
But the reéstablishment of the Frankfort Die 
for ever at an end all deliberative power of those 
ferences, and, if they are indced any longer tot h 
will only be for form’s sake, or at the utmost to tendy, 
their advice and suggestions—to make 
to be submitted to the consideration of the 

If everything turns out as it is now 
Germany will once more have a centre, and 
fort will again exercise a certain control over jy 
destinies ; but, even admitting that all the Germy 
States will consent to this backward 
difficult to imagine that either the nation or th 
| princes themselves will allow the Diet to pursueth 
| even tenor of its existence on the same smooth and 
easy terms as it did before the revolution, Th 
| great questions which have been debated before the 
National Assembly, before the Erfurt Congress, befor 
the Dresden Conferences, will now be submitted tothe 
plenipotentiaries of the Diet, and become the subjed 
of endless discussions. Certainly no good can bee 
pected from a body of men working in the dark, and 
only acting in obedience to the dictates of an dé 
fashioned and narrow-minded diplomacy. Still th 
jealousy and ambition of the different 
pretensions of Prussia, the arrogant 
Austria, the new claims of Bavaria and the ote 
royal potentates, will not allow the plenipotentiatia 
much leisure to doze in their chairs, Moreover, 
German people, however egregiously dumb-fo! 
for the present, are not likely to have 
to all eternity ; the same upraised hands and 
voices that scared the ol 
in 1848, will not fail to come and beset it wih 
pressing and importunate demands. 
latter named epoch they took it by storm, they 
| now be satisfied with besieging and blockading it 
‘“* What are you doing, what do you intend to doit 
Such will be the cry; and, howe 
gagged and fettered, the German press hasstill powt 
enough to report progress if any is made, @® 
denounce its rulers’ inactivity if they remain & 
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nisters to Frankfort. Bavaria, Saxony, i, 

have not as yet come to 

on the subject; but it seems that at 
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The French and Prussian papers would lead ul 
| believe that the great project of incorporation ddl 
the non-German provinces of Austria into the Ge 
man Bund has been altogether abandoned, 
especially to the remonstrances of French and 
agents —nominally of Lord Cowley, to Prince 

So far as we can gather from Austriansad 
German authorities in general, it would, at any rate, 
appear that the Austrian Minister stoutly dementt 
right of any non-German power to interfere in te 
arrangements to which the members of the Gemma 
Confederacy may amicably come to between them 
We insist upon our assertion that the Germen people 
as a mass, and all the German States with the 
tion of Prussia, will consider the annexation of 
Sclavonic and Italian Provinces of Austria to that 
| great empire as a consummation highly conducive® 


patience, anxious to submit several measures of vital | their material advantages, and will, to agenene 


| importance to his approval. 


| be inclined to look upon it as a compensation fer 


The differences with Prussia, also, have met with a disappointment they have suffered in their expectatioa 


solution which as yet does not seem as favourable to | of the establishment of liberal institutians 


Austria as her friends might have desired. Prussia | them. We shall not be surprised if the plan of 


has come to the determination of restoring the old | corporation proves to be the very first topic 


Frankfort Diet. It was a measure long in contem- | before the Diet on its reéstablishment, and if it met 


plation, but seems to have been definitely adopted | with the approbation of a large 


only in the course of the week, A representative of 


Prussia is instantly to proceed to Frankfort: M. von | that an 


Bonin is mentioned fby some as the person likely to 
be charged with the mission; he is the President of 





jority of the Ger- 
man plenipotentiaries. Nor are we inclined think 
y protest against the scheme on 
France or England would meet with any 
tention, unless it were backed by the more 


“ae 
serious 


the Province of Posen; others suppose Count Berns- | remonstrance of Russia ; for to this we are, ™ 
dorf will be Prussia’s representative at Frank- | come at last, that nothing prevents the absorption @ 
fort. The Prussian Government communicated its | Prussia and of all Germany on the part of Austnts 


resolution to the friendly States; most of which, 
especially the little Thuringian Prinees, Saxe Alten- 


nothing saves us from the 
would soon disturb all the balance 

burg, Meiningen, Coburg, Gotha, &e., &c., which | only the jealousy of Russia; and 
“It is the dispensation of Providence that mankind Were chained tothe chariot of Prussia all through the | Nicholas must now be looked upon as the 
should be divided into rich and poor—that the rich contest, and the Hanse Cities, have agreed to second | and deliverer of Europe. 
| the movement of their Leader, and have already, in 


‘ L The official papers of 
some instances, appointed and despatched their Mi- | propositions to be laid before the 


formation of an empire 


power, sv 
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kingdom They exhibit the integrity of the 
monarchy under one Sovereign, and with one 
: representation, army and fleet. Holstein 
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Laven remain i. of the German Con- 
j Some Schleswig will have its separate Diet and 
Adpinistration ; and both the Duchies of Schleswi 

gad Holstein will enjoy some peculiar and exceptiona 


expecta tion of such a new order of things as 
as ooked for from a restoration of the old Diet, 
Br German sovereigns are fast completing their reac- 
work. The King of Wurtemburg, who only 
Eee wonks was standing up for the convocation 
see cman Parliament, is now on the point of abro- 
‘ejing the constitution of his little kingdom, and sum- 
the States according to the law of 1819; and 
fhe Bleotor of Hesse is daily instituting fresh prose- 
ations against even the most inoffensive public func- 
onaries who were guilty of the great crime of con- 
‘tpuing in 









the discharge of their duties, at the time 
gut the prince himself basely deserted his post. 

The failures of Louis Napoleon in forming a new 

, recorded by us week after week, have not, 





itseems, as yet completely discouraged him. The 

activity has, on the contrary, been displayed 
“Mthe Elysée, and more than once have the Parisians 
gone to eir night-rest with a conviction that a list 
‘of parliamentary Ministers should stare at them from 
the Moniteur on their breakfast-table on the morning. 
The members of the present Cabinet have kept them- 





gives in readiness for an immediate retreat. They 
hare countermanded soirées, removed their own fur- 
giturefrom their official residences, and to all intents | 
wnd purposes “ shut up shop.” 

The Ministry, however, had not been formed, up | 
foour time of going to press, and we deem it useless | 
to trouble our readers with the names of Fould, 

, Rouher, Benoist d’Azy, Crouzeille, and the 
others who were expected to take the helm of French 
Government to the exclusion of the impracticable 
Odilon Barrot. Some of our daily contemporaries 
would lead us to believe in a reconciliation between 
the President of the French Republic and General 

er. This news, if contirmed, would go far 
towards establishing a possibility of a full success of 
Louis Napoleon’s scheme for the prolongation of his 
Some of his staunch partizans, the Decem- 
oe Wore been collecting signatures to a petition 
dither for a revision of the constitution, with a view 
tolegalize a reélection of Louis Napoleon, or other- 
Wise for a postponement of the Presidential election. 
The Parisian shopkeepers, however, have shown no 
ness to put their names to paper; they all 
Gaatte mon happy to continue under the rule if a 
who has done so much for the cause of order; 
evince a proper dread of too barefaced a violation 

of the laws of the country, 

Meanwhile, the Government cannot be said to 
teken in its efforts for the maintenance of that order 
fr the sake of which the French have already made 
weh awful sacrifices. The printer and publisher ot 
the speeches and toasts of the French refugees at the 
Qanguet of the 24th of February, in London, have | 
been found guilty of sedition by a Paris jury, and | 
condemned, the former to one year, the second to six 
months’ imprisonment, and each of them to a fine of 
tethousand francs. General Castellane is literally 
No man is allowed to purchase 

at city without a certificate of good 

tonduct from the police. ‘The armourers are obliged 
Wremove the locks from the guns and other firearms 
theirshops. The general gives us, by these pre- 
tautions, a much clearer insight into the real state of 
en's minds in that second city of France, than we 
tld find in the most exaggerating newspapers of any 
patty, In fact, news of some terrific émeute at Lyons 


"he Us at any moment. 
Moniteur announces numerous changes in the 
fe functionaries throughout the departments. 
} prefects, riests, or gensdarmes; no one can 
his place in rance unless he is a Bonapartist. 
ahaha with me, says the President, is against 


The news from Italy is of little interest. The dead 
beady of the Passatore Sat been paraded triumphantly 
tighout the towns of Romagna. The mother 
tad brothers of the Brigand Chief, however, accord- 
Wa letter from Bologna, have declared them- 
unable to identify the person or recognize the 
features of their relative. Several men, convicted of 
o Siven shelter to him or other bandits, have 
at Faenza, Imola, and Lugo. Public secu- 
not, for all these executions, restored in the 
The geen from Rome was stopped 

in the neighbourhood of Viterbo 

ike 2th, and the mail met with a similar accident 
on the 23rd, Paper money to the 
oy 190,000 scudi has again been publicly 
tt Rome : letters from that city are full of new 
arrests. The Prime Minister of Tuscany, 

ni, is still in deep consultation with the 

ders of the Papal Government. The Tuscans 
oa he is there for no other purpose than 
. “way with the provident and literal laws by 
at Tuscan Reformer, Grand Duke 
put some limits to priestly au- 
Tuscany towards the close of the last 








hority in 





century, and placed the clergy under the control of 
the laws of the country. The funeral honours paid 
at Florence and Pisa to the memory of the brave men 
who fell at Novara for the cause of Italian inde- 
——_ have equally been celebrated at Siena, 

ueca—throughout Tuscany, The expulsion of many 
students from Pisa, and the arrest of others in 
Florence and elsewhere, have been the immediate 
consequence. We do not know what penalty the 
Tuscan laws can award to persons convicted of 
having sung a De profundis. 

The state prisoners of Naples have been removed 
from Nisida to the fortress of Pescara, in the midst 
of murderous swamps on the Adriatie shore. They 
have been marched all across the kingdom, on foot, 
handcuffed, loaded with heavy chains, and lodged in 
the most horrid gaols throughout the journey. As 
they passed through Naples some of their parents 
and relations were so ill-advised as to accompany 
them as far as Sessa. Here they were all arrested, 
and only released after several days’ confinenment. 

By the side of so much that is tragic in that un- 
happy oo we are happy to register a somewhat 
comical anecdote. A poor fellow who had bad luck 
at écarté at Caltanisetta, laid a violent hand on a 
luckless King of Spades, which was always turning 
up against him, and tore it to pieces. e Nea- 
politan authorities found him guilty of leze-majesté, 
and threw him into prison accordingly. 

The King of Naples has treated the little Bourbon, 
of Parma, to a grand review. More than 40,000 were 
drawn up on the Parade ground, Naples is choked 
with soldiers, the drumming and tramping is as in- 
cessant as in the most stupid Prussian garrison. 

The Chamber of Deputies at Turin has been almost 
exclusively occupied with financial diseussions—ac- 
cording to some late accounts, it would seem that the 
differences between Rome and Sardinia are about to 
be amicably arranged. Alas! the wolf and the lamb 
shall lie down together ! 

The French refugees in Switzerland have taken up 
their residence in Geneva, where they show some 
disposition to set the Federal Government at de- 
fiance. They seem to act from a profound conviction 
of the imminence of revolutionary outbreaks at Lyons, 
and in the south-eastern departments of France, and 
deem it their duty to be at hand in case of emergency. 
The Swiss Government offers to convey them safely 
along the Rhine and through Belgium, where they 
may embark for England or the United States. 

‘The Ex-President of the Venetian Republic, M. 
Manin, has been offered a pension by the French Go- 
vernment; he has, however, firmly but modestly de- 
clined it. He is poor, but can work for his bread ; 
and requests the French Minister to turn his benevo- 
lent cares on such of his fellow-sufferers as cannot 
help themselves. 

The Turkish Government is hard up for money. 
Paper money has again been issued by the Porte to 
a great amount, and the great public. functionaries 
have declined to receive their salaries. Omer Pasha | 
is following up his advantage against the Bosnian 
insurgents. ‘The latter have now no chance of re- 
sistance, and are fast withdrawing to the mountains, 

The earthquake at Rhodes and on the Asiatic coast 
continues its ravages. Private letters from those 
countries give the most appalling description of the 
scourge. 

The last accounts from Sweden tell of new disturb- 
ances at Drontheim, in Norway. The peasantry of 
that neighbourhood are inclined to dispute the mo- 
nopoly of the licensed fishmongers of the town, A 
decree of the Bailiwick prohibiting the sale of fish 
by any but the privileged tradesmen has given rise 
to a riot and a collision with the military, attended 
with loss of life. 

The Chamber of the Nobles, in Sweden, has gone 
through « discussion on the subject of Jewish dis- 
abilities, It was proposed to place the Jews on the 
footing of equal rights with the dissenting denomi- 
nation of Christians. With the exception of one 
orator there seemed to be but one opinion as to the 
justice and expediency of the measure. It has, 
however, been negatived by seventy-eight against 
eighteen votes. . 

The Spanish Cortes have at last come to a discus- 
sion respecting the arrangement of the debt on the 
3rd. The result has hitherto only been a set of vio- 
lent and intemperate speeches, angr words, and a 
duel. By the last tidings from Madrid, in date of the 
7th, the Ministers have dissolved the Cortes; and 
these will only be reélected after three months. Ber- 
tram de Lys, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, will be 
charged with the portfolio of the Interior ad interim, 
The causes of this sudden resolution on the part of 
the Spanish Government are not known, as we have 
as yet only a telegraphic despatch. It is evident, 
however, that they met too strong on opposition 
against their scheme for the settlement of the 
debt. By a royal decree of the 27th ultimo commis- 
sioners have been appointed to examine and — 
on the state of railways in France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and England, with a view to apply the results 
of their investigation to the construction of similar 
works in the peninsula, . 

M. Ricquelme is daily expected from Rome, with 





the concordat duly ratified by the Pope. 





THE GERMAN CHAOS. 

The following letter from our Bonn 
shows what difficulties the German ve to 
contend with before they can get a constitution that 
will work :— 

Bonn, March 25, 1851. 

The winter is over. The waters of the Rhine, lately so. 
low as almost to endanger the safety of the Nibelungen 
Hart, are replenished by the melting snow of the Alps, 
and carry the newly-painted steamers with new vigour 
and speed. The lark rises merrily over the green seed- 
fields. The patient vintner prunes his vines whilst his 
wife turns the soil about the roots. The poor cottager 
sows his spring corn into the brown furrow of his little 
plot. By the hillside resounds the echo of falling trees, 
where ancient woodlands are to come under the discipline 
of the plough. Pious Catholics flock by thousands to 
hear Lent sermons (preached this time by Jesuit mis- 
sionaries) and to pray to the Queen of Heaven for for- 
giveness of sins and a prosperous season. Innkeepers 
cleanse and whitewash their hospitable establishments, 
and loiter smiling in the gateway. The winter is over; 
spring has come. Once again nature looks hopeful, and 
man isexpectant. Yet from one quarter there proceeds 
neither hope nor expectancy: the high Olympians at 
Dresden, busy at the forge of destiny all through the long 
winter, have produced nothing wherewith to greet the 
young spring but chills and black frost. Confusion reigns 
in Briihl Palace ; mortification at Berlin ; self-stultifying 
intrigue at Vienna; dissatisfaction everywhere. Austria 
and Prussia are once more at variance, and all the little 
kinglets, improving the occasion (of there being no 
“King ”’ in Israel), swell the chorus of discord; some 
even with patriotic motives. You have read the King of 
Wurtemberg’s letter, full of good intentions and wise 
warnings. It is very characteristic of a paternal German 
King of our day. Kind-hearted, well-intentioned, tinged 
with liberalism too, and with modern ideas, he wishes, 
with a certain degree of sincerity, for a great, strong, 
prosperous, and even free Germany, only he expects 
some one else—Schwarzenberg, Van der Pfordten, Pro 
vidence, ‘‘ Die Natur der. Dinge’”’—to bring it about for 
him without inconvenience or tomed change, not 
to say trouble and anxiety, to his own good easy self. 
And when, in spite of his good intentions, the thing is 
still not brought about, he is very indignant, protests 
before “‘ God and the people” (Mazzini has not the mo- 
nopoly of these) that it is not Ais fault, washes his hands 
of it,—and goes to dinner and the play ! 

But, having had the new settlement of the affairs of 
Germany in their own hands for nearly two years now 
without arriving at any result, one might candidly ask 
them why, with their good intentions, they do not alto- 
gether withdraw and make room for bettermen? Were 
it not, that they, on their part, might turn round and 
say :—‘‘ Better men, where are they? Let us see them. 
Have we not still, atleast, old authority and the people’s 
habit of obedience on our side, so that, if things go not 
well, they at least keep together, and your daily business 
proceeds undisturbed and still goes on improving a little 
year by year? Whereare your men that will substitute 
this by their own strength and wisdom if we go?” Sunt 
lacrime rerum. And that, at bottom, is the reason why, 
here as elsewhere, they will have to continue yet fora 
while. 

With regard to the Dresden conferences, it was but 
natural, and indeed to be desired, that each of the con- 
ferring parties should make his own weight to be felt, 
and cause it to prevail as far as itwouldcarry. Arrange- 
ments based upon necessity are more likely to be healthy 
and lasting than when brought about for the moment, 
by mere facile yielding and easy going generosities. One 
likes too, amidst so much pitiable weakness and helpless- 
ness, to see the heterogenous and dispersed elements of 
a power like Austria concentrated and wielded by an 
energetic and commanding mind. But, unfortunately, 
Schwarzenbderg’s energies are all spent (as Radetzky 
reproached him with last autumn) upon diplomacy instead 
of politics. Not satisfied with the natural and permanent 
weight of Austria, he is bent upon using to the utmost 
those merely temporary advantages which the faults of 
others, and his own bullying, backed bya reckless soldiery, 
have procured him. He got Prussia to Dresden by the 
promise, or prospect, of a dualism; he now claims 
supremacy for Austria, and a constitution of the directing 
council of the Diet, which would put Prussia and her 
friends into a permanent minority Prussia cannot con- 
sent to this, and prefers going back to the old Diet, that 
is, to a provisional state. Prussia is supported by the 
smaller Princes, whose existence depends upon a strong 
central power and reasonable settlement ; some of these, 
like the Dukes of Coburg, of Oldenburg, of Brunswick, 
are really patriotic men, ready to make sacrifices for a 
real German unity. Austria, on the other hand, plays 
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off the Kings, ly Bavaria and Saxony, against 
Prussia; but if the latter is, for once, firm, Schwarzen- 
berg will no doubt modify his pretensions sooner than go 
back to the old Diet; for what he has more at heart than 
anything else is his great plan of entering the Federation 
with the whole of the Austrian dominions; whereby he 
hopes to gain a strong German backbone to that chaotic 
mass, and to relieve it from the unpleasant necessity of 
Russian support. To this plan, singularly enough, 
Prussia had given her consent; with the view, it appears, 
that her influence will be the stronger for being a purely 


‘ German power, and of becoming the real centre round 


which all German interests must in time group them- 
selves. 

In the midst of all this hopeless confusion and discord 
there is, nevertheless, one element which has gained 
consideration in the public mind, and some furtherance 





lowest annual expenditure is £340, that the pa- 
rishioners are very much dissatisfied with his lord- 
ship for ordering an evening service, in proof of 
which he mentions that only six persons have applied 
for pews out of a population of 16,000, The church- 
warden does not pretend to know “ how far the 
forms introduced are sanctioned by the strict letter 
of the rubric,” but he knows very well what the re- 
sult has been. ‘ The parish church is deserted ; and, 
as if further to alarm that large class who look with 
suspicion upon any excess of ‘ritualism,”’ in the 


| newly-opened church (St. Mary’s), under the control 


} 


even at Dresden, and which will, in all probability, | 


form the soil wherein the real eventual unity of 


Germany will take root and grow, leaving Schwarzenberg- | bishop.” 
It is what | 


Manteuffel controversies to settle themselves. 


| 


they call here the ‘‘ material interests ;” matters of trade | 
and industry, means and conveniences of earthly life, | 


** the production and distribution of wealth,” as M‘Crowdy 
calls it. These mundane affairs will, to all appearances, 
and though one is sorry to findit to be the case, have 
to accomplish what was once done by religious Delphj 
temples, Olympian games, or other spiritual agencies— 
form bonds of union between men and nations. Verily 
Mr. Cobden will be Pontifex Maximus of a converted 
trading and free-trading world! Who can doubt it, 


when even Germany, the most ideal of countries, where | 


‘material interests’? cannot be mentioned without 
apology for talking of such gross and unimportant mat- 
ters, has, willingly or not, to start the realization of its 
darling idea of unity (not less a darling for being an idea) 
from that same “ material” ground. German journals 
have taken to a way of writing that made one doubt 
whether they were not edited in Manchester or in 
the Strand: free trade, protection to native industry, 
capital, labour, reciprocity, independence of the fo- 
reigner, buying in the cheapest market, and the 
whole arcana of political economy, form the staple 
of daily controversy, showing both the rapid progress of 
the new religion and the aptitude and zeal of the neo- 
phytes. The long and the short of which is, that there 
is really an opening for seventy millions of people to 
trade together and to exchange commodities as friends 
and neighbours; and though it may, at first, be under 
the condition of greater restrictions to ‘‘ outer barba- 
rians’”’ than the Zollverein at present imposes, it is still 
worthy of consideration. The discussion is carried on 
by three parties: the people of the north, who are com- 
mercial and agricultural, and have read Adam Smith and 
Say, are for free trade absolute; those of the south, who 
believe in Friedrich List, and wish to be manufacturing, 
are all for protection to native industry, for a great 
national fleet, and a great middle empire of seventy mil- 
lions; Prussia, with its Zollverein, founded, like the 
English Prayer-book, upon a compromise, professing 
free trade and granting protective duties, stands between 


the two extremes, and receives kicks from both sides. | 


Still it is allowed by everybody that, having succeeded in 
uniting thirty millions of Germans for some purposes at 
least, it has deserved well of the country, and that new 
arrangements ought to be made by extending, not by 
destroying, it. 

The committee for “ material interests’ at Dresden, 
together with the men of experience that were joined to 
it, are said to have agreed on various useful matters, 
collected useful information, and suggestions, and others, 
and to have prepared reports that promise to lead to im- 
portant results. 

The expectations from Dresden have never been great, 
so that these things, should they find a satisfactory 
settlement there, will be thankfully received. So hope 
never dies. J.N. 


P.S.—Would you believe that the Protestants here are 
very angry with your Government for cutting down the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to such small dimensions? 
They would have liked a thundering bill of pains and 
penalties, Any thorn in the side of Romanism is wel- 
come and dear to them ; they love it so much from near 
acquaintance! One of the most singular results of the 
movement of ’48 has been the revival of fierce religious 
animosity. The Catholics, the bonds of the state being 
loosened, have developed an immense energy of zeal and 
popular action, whilst to the poor enlightened Protes- 
tants, who have no Jesuit missionaries and preaching 
friars to send amongst the people, there is nothing left 
but anger and wrath, “ not loud but deep.” 





PROTESTANTISM AND POPERY. 

A difference exists between the congregation of 
St. Ann’s, Soho, and the Bishop of London regard- 
ing the Puseyite practices pursued in that church. 
The churchwarden states that the congregation is 
gradually dwindling away, that the income of the 
church for the year will not exceed £80, whilst the 


of the rector, the most extravagant forms of ‘ his- 
trionic’’ worship are indulged in, pandering to the 


morbid appetites of those who would seem to make | 


religion a thing of sight and sound.” He concludes 
by stating that, as three months have elapsed with- 
out any steps having been taken to remedy these 


abuses, the general feeling of the congregation is | 


“that the novelties introduced into the parish by 


the rector are tolerated, if not encouraged by their | 
The Bishop of London, in reply, dated | : bishop, 

| and to several of his subjects, who were desirous of 
| visiting London during the Exhibition, 


March 27, says he has caused inquiry to be made 
into the case of St. Ann’s, Soho, and has satisfied 
himself that ‘there exists no ground of complaint 
respecting the mode of conducting divine service in 


| that church.” 





A few weeks ago an address was presented to the | 


Queen, on the subject of Puseyism, signed by Lord 
Ashley and some two or three hundred thousands of 


those who hold similar opinions touching that heresy. | 


The Queen has ordered the address to be sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who ought to be able to 
manage all that sort of disagreement, or else why is 
he Arch-Overseer? Along with the address she in- 
structed Sir George Grey to send the following letter 
to his grace :— 

“ Whitehall, April 1, 1851. 

‘My Lord Archbishop,—I have received the Queen’s 
commands to transmit to your grace the accompanying 
address, which has been presented to her Majesty, signed 
by a very lurge number of lay members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, including many mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament. 

‘* Her Majesty places full confidence in your grace’s 
desire to use such means as are within your power to 
maintain the purity of the doctrines taught by the clergy 
of the Established Church, and to discourage and prevent 
innovations in the modes of conducting the services of 
the Church not sanctioned by law or general usage, and 
calculated to create dissatisfaction and alarm among a 
numerous body of its members. 

‘** Lam, therefore, commanded to place this address in 
your grace’s hand, and to request that it may be com- 
municated to the Archbishop of York, and to the Suffragan 
Bishops in England and Wales, who, her Majesty does 
not doubt, will concur with your grace in the endeavour, 
by a judicious exercise of their authority and influence, 
to uphold the purity and simplicity of the faith and 
worship of our Reformed Church, and to reconcile dif- 
ferences among its members injurious to its peace and 
usefulness, 

“‘Thave the honour to be, my Lord Archbishop, 

** Your Grace’s obedient servant, 
‘*G. Grey. 

“ His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

A select meeting of tradesmen and gentiemen in 
the united parishes of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and 


| St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was held on Saturday even- 





ing regarding the introduction of Roman Catholic 
priests among the children of the several London 
Unions, and that of the Holborn Union in particular. 
It was stated by one gentleman that in consequence 


‘men, and twelve or fourteen of the laity 
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regarding the Bishop of Oxford’s bro 
contradicted. ther hag 


It has been known for some time that a 
with St. Saviour'’s, Leeds, had resolved on 





the Romish Church. On Thursday — 
of them publicly made their recantation Protes 
tantism ; the others having done so prj 

Anne’s Catholic Chapel was appropriated to & 
ceremony, and was densely crowded. The the 


| Mr. Brown first explained the service to 


of the admission of Catholic priests among the pauper | 


children and adults of the metropolitan unions an 


organized system of proselytism has been carried on | 


for some time. No resolutions were passed, but a 
hope was expressed that ‘‘in the numerous elections 
of guardians and directors of the poor, now in pro- 
gress, none would be elected, or even proposed, but 


those professing sound and hearty Protestant faith | 


and feelings.” 

The Reverend Mr, Blew, minister of the church of 
St. John, Rochester, Gravesend, has been suspended 
for six months by the Bishop of Rochester. The 
church of St. John was originally erected by sub- 
scription and let out at different times to different 
clergymen, and Mr. Blew ultimately became the pro- 


gregation. Then came the hymn to the > 
followed by the fifty-first Psalm; a ‘aoly Gh, 
appropriate to the occasion were next read, and 
the new converts read their recantation of 
tantism, or profession of faith, at the foot of the altar, 
‘This done, the officiating priest pronounced oye 
absolution from all ecclesiastical censures ; the servigg 
being concluded by the chanting of the Te Deun, 
and an address by Dr. Newman. 

The Pope has refused passports toone of his 


poses of the report that the Pope was himself come 
and we are glad of it, for the people of this coum, 

| would have given a terrible lesson to the insulter of 
their Sovereign. (!)— Church and State Gazette, 


PURITY OF ELECTION—THE ST. ALBANg 
The disclosures made before the select committee 
| of the House of Commons appointed to try the mori 
of the petition presented against the return of Mf, 
Bell for St. Albans, do not say much for the pur 
of restricted constituencies, or the honour of the ly. 
making classes. According to Mr, Sergeant Wrang. 
ham’s description, there are three political parties ip 
St. Albans—the Blue, or Tory party ; the Crimp, 
or Whig party ; and a perfectly independent party, 
who form a sort of ‘floating capital,”” which is usd 
as circumstances suggested. Mr. Bell having ben 
selected as a fitting person to represent the 
Mr. Henry Edwards, a farmer in the neigh! 
was appointed as his agent, and he, just before the 
election, hired a private house in the borough, which 
he opened for committee rooms, where he was in th 
habit of seeing voters before the election, who wee 
introduced to him, one by one, into a room up stains, 
where he sat, and where gold was placed ups 
table, which the voters, having made ne 
to vote for Mr. Bell, took up and then retired, This 
performance was noticed with an unfavourable 
by some of the inhabitants of St. Albans, who 
termined to procure a candidate upon principle d 
purity and independence, and for the purped 
trying the virtue of the borough of St. Alba 
They accordingly invited Mr, Alderman Carden, 
went to the poll with Mr. Bell. The result oft 
election was— For Bell 276, for Carden 147; learing 
sixty persons who did not vote at all, and makingthe 
total constituency about 483. A large numbed 
very respectable inhabitants of the borough did m 
vote for Mr. Bell, whose majority was made upofile 
poorer class of voters, 

From the evidence it appeared that a person nama 
George Howard, after having promised his vote® 
Mr. Bell, had gone to a public-house and treated idl © 





round, and held out a handful of gold, but he desied : 
having received any money for his vote. Ms Oe ' 
a reporter, stated that “election money” was 
subject of general conversation at St. Albans, aid 
bribery was a very common thing there. People 
talked about “ beli-metal,” and £5 was usually cat 
sidered the price of a vote. But the comitiee ~ 
wanted more specific evidence; and _ several im 
portant witnesses having disappeared under very sl 
picious circumstances, advertisements were i 

in the morning papers, bills sent to all the railwy | 
stations, and placards posted in all the chief tows | 
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| Meanwhile the committee adjourned, and on 


prietor by purchase. He had succeeded in bringing | 
a large congregation to the church, had formed a | 
school, choristers, &c., but he had very imprudently | 


subscribed an address to Dr. Wiseman, got up by 


but one Lynes prevaricated so much that the chail- 


certain clergymen of the High Church party, in | 


which those whose names are attached regret the 
manner in which the C 
England; address him as *‘ your eminence,”’ express 
respect for his person and office as a “ bishop of the 


many” in his case ‘tis not to be regarded as the 
unequivocal voice of religion and of the Church of 
England.” 


Oxford was received into the Church of Rome a few 
days since, and that Archdeacon Manning, the 
brother-in-law of the bishop, “ professed,’’ and was 


admitted into the Romish communion, at the Jesuits’ | summer, recently circulated in Paris, 
Church in Farm-street, on Sunday last; and on the | from America. 


ardinal has been received in | 


| prehension of Waggett, Edwards, and 
We hear that the elder brother of the Bishop of | 


D | declined obeying it, and Lynes was according 
church of God;’’ and state that the “ clamour of the ' 


reassembling, a Mrs, Elizabeth Edwards, living # | 
Limehouse, refusing to tell where her a 
law, Waggett, was to be found, was given mW” 
custody. ‘Terrified and contrite, she consented tobe _ 
driven to his lodgings, but he had been precipitate 4 
removed, and the frightened landlady identified Mr. 
Edwards of Sovereign-alley as the lawyer who had 
supplied him with money and spirited him s¥y- 
Two of the missing witnesses were now fi 


man ordered him into custody, and soli 
ment—which produced a great sensation. 
Q.C., at the instigation of the attorney for 
side, got a Aabeas corpus, but the Sergeant 


. James, 





up till Monday morning. “He then showed # belt ~ 
disposition, and was discharged ; but the i 
resolved to apply for a Speaker's warrant for the # 


Hayward, 


which was unanimously granted. 





OUTBREAK IN LONDON NEXT SUMMBB 


Fantastical rumours of a revolt in Londoa 
are 


oa , fork rofesses @ 
The New York a bat 





same day, and at the same place, was admitted Mr. | sketch the campaign. It seems to be 
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quse a glass house is built in the park, all the 
are to cast stones at it. _The Red Republicans 
Socialists of France, German Communists, 
ud ° Socialists and Anti-renters, English Char- 
and Irish Repealers, are to lead on the London 
of 50,000 like that which stormed the Tuileries. 
1 griot in the metropolis diverts the military, 
descent is to be made on Manchester. By a con- 
01 communication the New York Herald learns 
that a number of leading men at Liverpool contem- 
a declaration of independence on behalf of “a 
republic, of which Liverpool, Lancashire, and 
jhe principality of Wales, are to constitute the 
‘ae Ireland will probably sympathize. “ It 
_jgevident that sooner or later there must be a boule- 
t throughout Europe,” and England is “full 
ofthe seeds of discord, rebellion, and revolution.” 
Such is the Yankee version of the gossip afloat in 
‘ by the obvious coincidencies. No 
there are men in London who would be glad 
of a hubbub during which they might have 
the run of Rundell and Bridge’s, and the Bank, of 
Farrance’s, and Monsieur Soyer’s new eating-house. 
But no sober-minded reader need be told that the 
reports in Paris and New York are boyish dreams. 





Inteply to the calumnies which have been circu- 

ing regarding them, in Parliament and elsewhere, 

te French refugees have published the following 
“71, Dean-street, Soho-square, London, April 7. 

4 We, the undersigned French Republicans, refugees 
peident in London, lay before the English people the 
fillowing declaration :— 

& The expulsion of the Republican exiles from Switzer- 
land on the threats of Russia, Austria, and Prussia is 
now sought to be accomplished, as regards England, by 
trickery on the part of these powers. 

“But England, who had no idea of such a proceeding, 
yould be in this case ruled by the foreign powers. 

“There is a coincidence, however, which is very remark- 
thle. At the moment when the Governments of Europe 
demand of the British Cabinet that we shall be put out 
of the pale of humanity, the mercenary journals of the 
counter-revolution in France redouble there accustomed 
violence against us; and two individuals (for diplomacy 
has not but official agents) unite to accuse us of the basest 
and most detestable designs. 

“Who are these two individuals? One of them isa 
Frenchman, who is not a political refugee, although he 





THE “NEW MAN” AT FRANKFORT. 
Frauds and fictions have their periodical reappear- 
ances. It is some time since we have had the repre- 
sentative of a new race suddenly show himself in the 
midst of civilized society, but the German papers 
announce the advent of a “ new man” in Frankfort. 


*« The story—as related in the Correspondenz of Berlin 
—attests that a stranger was picked up at the end of last 
ear in a small village of the district of Lebas, near 
rankfort-on-the-Oder, whither he had wandered no one 
could tell whence. Such a circumstance could hardly have 
piqued curiosity in another country, but to a people fond 
of speculation, and situated far away from the great 
highways of the world, there was something strange and 
startling in the fact that the stranger spoke German im- 
wey: and had all the marks of a Caucasian origin. 
hether the man was a common impostor, and tricked the 
village authorities, or whether t hese worthies began in their 
usual way to construct a history for him ‘ out of the depths 
of their moral consciousness,’ is uncertain; at all events 
they looked on him as a great prize, and carried him off 
to Frankfort. On being questioned by the burgomaster 
of that enlightened city the stranger said his name was 
Jophar Vorin, and that he came from a country named 
Laxaria, situated in the portion of the world called Sakria. 
He understands, it is affirmed, none of the European 
languages (except, we must suppose, the broken German), 
but reads and writes what he calls the Laxarian and 
Abramian tongues. The latter he declares to be the 
written language of the clerical order in Laxaria, and the 
other the common language of his people. He says that 
his religion is Christian in form and doctrine, and that 
it is called Ispatian. Laxaria he represents to be many 
hundred miles from Europe, and separated by vast 
oceans from it. His purpose in coming to Europe, 
he alleges, was to seek a long-lost brother; but he 
suffered shipwreck on the voyage—where, he does 
not know—nor can he trace his route on shore on any 
map or globe. He claims for his unknown race a con- 
siderable share of geographical knowledge. ‘The five 
great compartments of the earth he calls Sakria, Aflar, 
Aslar, Auslar, and Euplar. The sages of Frankfort-on 
the-Oder, after much examination of the tale and its 
bearer, have come to the conclusion that it is true. Some 
men believe things because they are incredible. How- 
ever, Jophar Vorin has been carefully despatehed to 
Berlin, and is now the subject of much scientific and 
curious gossip in the Prussian capital. What mystifica- 
tions hide under the story time will probably show.” 





The mind at once jumps back to similar cases. 
Peter the wild boy seems to have been a genuine 





foundling—a mere castaway with no pretensions of 


him a position of some importance in the li 
world, Atlast, having secured himself from want by 
his writings, and a small pension from Government, 
he became an honest man, repented his Formosan 
lies, and wished to make a recantation of them; but 
his religious friends interfered, fearful of the ridicule 
which they would have toendure. Psalmanazar con- 
tented himself with writing a fresh account of For- 
mosa, drawn from true sources, and meant to rectify 
his former fictions. At the age of ninety-three he 
wrote his confessions, which the Calvinistic 
suppressed. He enjoyed publicrespect and admira- 
tion to the end of his days, but never revealed the 
name of the French family to which he belonged. 





A REVEREND LOTHARIO. 

A strange case was tried in the Nisi Prius Court, 
at Gloucester, last week. Mr. Gaisford, an attorney 
and solicitor in Berkeley, Gloucestershire, brought 
an action against the Reverend Seton Karr, the vicar 
of that town, for the seduction of his wife. Mr, 
Gaisford married a Miss Ulph, the daughter of a 
timber merchant at Lowestoft, in Suffolk, in 1835. 
They lived happily for a number of years, during 
which they had four children, the eldest of whom is 
now thirteen. But, in 1839, the Reverend Seton 
Karr became Vicar of Berkeley; in the following 
year he appointed Mr. Gaisford to collect his tithes 
and manage his business, and this led to an intimacy 
between the two families, which, according to the 
counsel for the plaintiff, “‘ resulted in the ruin of the 
plaintiff's happiness, and the blighting of all his 
fondest hopes.” As regards the guilt of the parties 
the evidence was rather imperfect. The trial lasted 
three days, and the most indefatigable pains had evi- 
dently been taken to prove the guilt of the reverend 
gentleman, but somehow or other the case was left 
very doubtful. 

One lady, Mr. Gaisford’s housekeeper, who was 
examined at great length, had seen many instances of 
what she considered suspicious familiarity between 
Mr. Karrand Mrs. Gaisford. At certain archery meet- 
ings, “ Did not think Mr. Karr behaved as he should 
toa married woman. When she went to pick up 
her arrows, observed him to take her hand more than 
once.” Again, one evening at supper, at Mr. Gais. 
ford’s, Mr. Karr sat nextto that lady. “ After supper 
they altered their places; he got closer to her at the 
corner of the table, and she moved her chair nearer 
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teemces; we make it in the name of the eternal prin- 

par of brotherhood ani concord among nations and 

wpt—Principles for which we now suffer the pains of 
e. 


war’ May be calumniated, but the world will never 

lieve that men the very first act of whose advent to 
Power was the destruction of the scaffold,—men who ac- 
complished a great revolution without shedding a single 
a of blood, without committing an act of violence, 

Out imprisonment, and without confiscation,—the 
World will never believe tl 


diay; hat we are assassins or incen- 
“ 
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| friend had too much tact not to continue so profitable 
a deception. He not only ate raw flesh and roots, 
but invented a Formosan alphabet and language, into 
which he translated the Bible, wrote a detailed de- 
scription of the island of Formosa, its history and 


tumes, temples, public buildings, and several portraits 
of the natives, former friends of Psalmanazar (a 
Japanese name of his own coining). He abused the 
French and the Roman Catholics, who were no fa- 
vourites of the English, and the more he abused them, 
the more abundantly money poured in for him. He 
gave lessons in the Formosan tongue to several devout 
women, and brought them Formosan love poems which 
enraptured them. The worthy Bishop of London was 
meditating the establishment of a professor’s chair, 
which he thought would be most useful to English 
missions, and of great help in the conversion of the 
heathen. Pious ladies furnished Psalmanazar witha 
very handsome dress. From time to time he was 
attacked, but only in freethinking newspapers held in 
low estimation. Every true Englishman obstinately 
believed in the lies of the converted Japanese ; a novel 
which he wrote went through six editions, and gave 





customs, with a map, an engraved alphabet, cos- | 


| the affair, the following memorandum of Mr, 


pont jas assumed that title, and whose coming to this country | bis own. Count Cagliostro must be reckoned amongst | to him, I observed him holding her hand under the 
ome jas not, to our knowledge, been satisfactorily accounted | ¢/airvoyants rather than ethnological novelties. Caspar | table.’’ After that discovery Mr. Karr was never 
This for. This individual, after having made before a police | Hauser, whether he was an impostor or a real victim, | admitted to see Mrs. Gaisford alone; either the 
magistrate various allegations of a most odious character | belongs to the wild boy class. One of the most recent husband or the housekeeper always took care 
against us, has since, in an official examination made by | ethnoJogical wonders was the Princess of Cariboo, | to be present when he was there, The next 
otder of the superior authorities, been obliged to deny | who was suddenly discovered at Hastings, we be- | remarkable event, after the hand-squeezing at 
their truth, which denial has been duly recorded in a | lieve, thirty or forty years ago. She was a charm-|the supper party, was a water party, which 
bass, former report addressed to the Government. | ing young lady, spoke an unknown tongue, soon | was to have lasted three days, but was broken 
, te “The other isa native of this country, who has for- | learned English enough to explain that she was | up on the evening of the first day, in consequence of 
of the ee eaitence of the p¢ litical party whose cause | princess of an island in the Atlantic, and was much | what was witnessed between Mr, Karr and Mrs, 
eaming | eer Se enetel xg Piste — to rec ey aa féted. The Princess of Cariboo ultimately turned out | Gaisford. Mr. Gaisford had refused to go to the 
yexciting among t} sses old and | ° ‘ car ° * * 2 
ng the PP Fo SOs the Masses old ane | to be a native of Witherege in Devonshire. water party, or to allow his wife to go. She asked 
d hearly forgotten international hatreds. The antecedents > ; i i i his mind insth ddenied 
ie of this individual were, however, so well known tous |, Dut the new man at Frankfort appears to rival th him who had poisoned his mind against her, and deni 
. a , 2 er, £0 Vv nov ri § rs er“ 
id nok that not one among us would enter in‘o any communica- | immortal Psalmanazar, whose successful fraud has | that there was any cause for suspicion, To prove 
of the tin with him, notwithstanding all the advances he has | been so often recounted, A narrative more complete | this she implored him to watch her conduct during 
é made to that effect, which is no doubt our inexpiable | than most appeared about seven years ago in the | the day, and declared that she would give Mr. Karr 
named } crime in his eyes; but the English public will have no | Revue des deux Mondes, no warning. But, notwithstanding all her protesta- 
ote to difficulty in divining that, without our being either as- | Psalmanazar was a Frenchman. Te wandered | tions, it appeared that when the reverend thario 
ed al — or incendiaries, we may be fully justified in re- | through Europe, by turns a cheat, a pilgrim, a Pro- | called in the morning to arrange about provender for 
Jenied moo distrust such a false democrat as Mr. | testant, a Catholic, a merchant, a pedlar, and a sol- | the voyage, she rushed down stairs to receive him 
i ‘ = a onnor. | dier, and thus became a master in the art of working | alone, and, as she afterwards confessed, contrived to 
5 ~ therefore, declare in the most solemn manner | upon human credulity for his own benefit. Expe- | put him on his guard. The evidence regarding the 
" } , . ne » > > nilalicean . . ” . . . . . 2 2 
, and ~ prover attributes to us, the 1 rench Republicans, | rience having taught him that it is easier to excite | aquatic excursion is very meagre. A Mr. Charles 
‘ indi’ at tego deed pape esigns such as those | sympathy for strangers than for those whom we see | Biss, who had been consulted regarding the liaison 
ac ous In ¢ ? ‘ i ° o| £ sa a . ° . ° r sof 
F cane lar to them, is a vile se hed » OF in any manner simi | daily, he chose a distant locality as his birthplace, | between Mr. Karr and Mrs, Gaisford, states that he 
mittee “Wem i hi ; , and called himself a Japanese exile, born in the island | was one of the party :— 
| im ake this solemn declaration, not because we lat BR S a * 203 . . “ : i i 
to be driven from the refuge we have found in this | °t Formosa. By continual repetition of his adven- I was consulted about it, and I advised Mr. and Mrs, 
y sus tountry, for the revolution which has had power in France | tures he ended by believing them himself, and gave Gaisford first not to go, but was afterwards induced to 
gerted Ray resume that power, and in so doing exact, perhaps, | his fellow soldiers daily more and more dramatic | consent to the party being carried out, on the urgent 
ilwey feo large a satisfaction for the wrong of which we should | narratives of his Japanese and Formosan life. He one | solicitations ¢ yee : ee to 
owns. be the victims—an idea which never entered into our | day attracted the notice of a shrewd Protestant | 8°-, 1 slept at Mr Gaisford’s that night; Mr. Karr came 
ds | o} : : ate early next day. The water party was to continue for 
minds, | chapl rh Onv 3 ’ > y y P 
| chaplain, who converted him; the willing con- |” d : s caladanel It 
ing a “We make this declaration voluntarily, we make it | Vert was taken to the Bishop of London and | '¥°°% those Gaye 90 croumeleness Sa poe 
i ly, we mak it ores « vest ee et los Fy 4 h Bo f —e once SS“) tinued only one day, as far as Mrs. Gaisford was con- 
Al € it without afterthought, without any fear oaded with favours and money. Our Japanese | cerned, by my advice. I observed that Mrs. Gaisford and 


Mr. Karr were seated together in the steerage of the 
boat, and after what had passed previously 1 thought 
they ought not to continue in that position. The next 
day I had a conversation with Mrs. Gaisford.” 

In another part of the evidence given by the 
Reverend George Madan, rural dean, who, alon 
with other clergymen, had previously investigate 
iss’s 
The water party had taken 

The memorandum relates 


conversation was given. 
place on the 25th of June. 
to the day following :— 

« June 26. Mr. Biss, Miss Amyas, and Miss Hazeland 
remonstrated with Mrs. Gaisford, who expressed the 
deepest contrition. It was stated to Mrs. Gaisford by all 
the party, as a particular reason for not permitting the 
slightest familiarity with Mr. Karr, that & had eloped 
with a married lady prior to his coming to Berkeley— 
namely, Mrs. Bernard, whom he afterwards dese in 
France, and whose conduct since he came to Berkel 
had been notorious. Mrs, Gaisford promised that she 
would never have any communication with Mr Karr that 
would cause the least suspicion.” 


For some time she appears to have kept her pro- 
mise, but again the intimacy was renewed, only with 
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she made an t to meet him in London on 
the following Friday. On Easter Sunday, April 23, 
the day after the appointment, Mrs. Gaisford, 


received the holy communion from Mr. Karr, and 
on April 28 she called upon him at Fladong’s Hotel, 
Oxford-street, from which place she is said to have 
accompanied him in a cab to a disreputable house in 
Weymouth-terrace, Hackney-road, In regard to 
this latter transaction, the defendant endeavoured 
to prove an alibi, which was not very successful. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, in summing up, directed 
the attention of the j to the fact, that at 
the investigation in 1849, Mtr, Karr most solemnly 
denied having seen Mrs. Gaisford in London, 
whereas it was now admitted that he had seen 
her there. The jury retired at a quarter past five 
o’clock on Saturday, the case having lasted three 
days. At half-past ten his lordship sent for them to 
his lodgings, and, on their caving that there was no 
chance of their agreeing if locked up for a month, 
discharged them without their returning a verdict. 





IRISH PAUPER IMMIGRANTS. 

Another case of death trom cold and starvation on 
board an Irish steamer took place the other day. 
The victim in this instance was Mary Collins, aged 
forty-five, a poor Irishwoman, who came over from 
Cork, in the Duke of Cambridge steam-vessel, on the 
29th ult. She had been recently discharged from the 
workhouse in Skull, and walked to Cork, a distance 
of fifty miles, with two of her children, whom she 
brought over with her. The voyage lasted three 
days, and it rained all the way. She had to 
lie on deck, and when the vessel arrived in 
the Thames, the surgeon who was called to see 
the poor woman found her lying pulseless and 
speechless in that part of the boat appropriated for 
the cattle. She had nothing under her, and her 
clothing consisted of only a blanket, a ragged gown, 
and a chemise. The captain, who stated that he had 
brought over between 400 and 500, at 1s. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. a head, and was in the habit of bringing as 
many every week, said he had had a very boisterous 
voyage, and the immigrants had been exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather. One witness said the 
night the vessel arrived in the river there were up- 
wards of 200 of the immigrants going about the 
streets shoeless, and in the most wretched condition. 
The surgeon of Whitechapel workhouse, to which 
Mary Collins had been taken, said she died on Mon- 
day last of typhus fever, which had no doubt been 
accelerated by the overcrowding of the vessel and 
the exposure to the weather. The inquiry was 
adjourned until Monday. 

CRIME IN SUFFOLK. 

At the close of the assizes held at Bury St. 
Edmunds, last week, the grand jury called attention, 
in their presentment, to the great increase of crime 
in Suffolk. ‘The number of commitments to the 
county gaols for the last four years show a rapid 
increase of crime ;’’ and thay attribute this lament- 
able fact, ‘‘ in great measure, to the want of employ- 
ment from which the labourers are suffering.’” They 
call attention also to the great increase of incendiary 
fires, and the insufficiency of the law to repress that 
crime. The cause of all these evils is the depression 
of the agricultural interest. ‘The heavy losses 
sustained by the occupiers of land and other in- 
dustrial classes have prevented them from giving the 
usual employment to the labouring population, and 
this is one of the great causes which has crowded the 
gaols in this county with prisoners.” 

The following is the relative number of commitments 
to the Bury gaol in the undermentioned years :— 





Years ending Prisoners. 
18 eecsesccccccsccccccscoes 582 
1848 ccccccccsccvecece cossee 662 
1849 681 
1850 wcscrccsecccccsscccccccs GIR 


The numbers for the last quarter of the present year 
are comparatively much greater than those ofany previous 
year; in fact, nearly double. 


A STRANGE AFFAIR. 


A young needlewoman named Ann Harriett Newman, 
who resides with her parents at Limehouse, was found 





Roberts ; come with me, and I’ll show you where he is.” 
He then took her round the corner, where a cab was 
waiting, and wished her to go on to the Ben Jonson’s 
bridge, which was close at hand, but she refused. An 
altercation ensued, during which the young man and the 
eabman tried to force her into the vehicle, but some 
persons passing by interfered, on which the young man 
eried out, ‘‘ What business is it of yours? She is my 
wife, and I want to get her home.” Though she pro- 
tested to the contrary, the parties adopted his statement, 
and she was forced into the cab. She had not been lon 
there when he put a white handkerchief to her anil 
and nose, and she became almost immediately insensible. 
On awakening out of her trance, she found herself lying 
ov a sofa ina large room, witha young woman sitting oppo- 
site her. The woman, who seemed to commiserate her posi- 
tion, asked if she felt herself better, to which she replied, 
** I don’t know that I have been ill,” for she did not per- 
ceive that any injury had been done to her. She asked the 
young woman where she was, to which the other replied, 
** You're in a ‘ low house,’ Shocked at this intelligence, 
though she did not find that she had been abused, she 
cried out, “1 must get out at once ;” to which the young 
woman replied, {do not think there is much use in 
your trying. If, however, you are a respectable young 
woman, and resolved to force your way out, here is a 
knife which may assist you; but for God sake do not 
tell the old woman, who will soon come up, that I gave 
you the knife, or any advice and assistance.” A respect- 
able-looking old woman came up shortly afterwards with 
something in a glass, which she compelled the com- 
plainant to swallow. The draught had a strange effect 
upon her, and all after that seemed like a confused dream, 
She remembered seeing a gentleman in the room, who 
attempted to take liberties with her, which she resisted. 
She broke a quantity of glass, and had an indistinct idea 
of cutting somebody with a knife, but could not say who 
it was; the fact might account for the blood on her 
hands. She was then again forced into a cab, and re- 
membered nothing more until she awakened to a sense 
of consciousness in the infirmary ; but she did not think 
that her person had been violated, an opinion in which 
Mr. Robertson seemed to coincide. William Day, 
twenty-one years of age, late barman to Mr. Deacon, a 
wine and spirit merchant, was brovght up at Thames- 
street Police Court, on Monday, on the charge of having 
been the person guilty of the outrage. The young 
woman distinctly stated that he was the man. The pri- 
soner said he could prove that he passed his time from 
four in the afternoon till twelve at night on Monday in 
such a manner as to preclude the possibility of his con- 
nection with the present charge. He was remanded till 
Saturday (to-day), and the constables were ordeted to 
exert themselves to discover the house to which the young 
woman was taken, and also to find out the cab in which 
she had been taken away. 


MURDERS AND SUICIDES. 

The trial of George Carnt, for the murder of Elizabeth 
Bainbridge, at Lawshall, Norfolk, was brought to a close 
on Saturday. Carnt is an agricultural labourer, aged 
twenty-three, and bore a good character. He had been 
paying his addresses to Elizabeth Bainbridge, a woman 
aged thirty, who was married about ten years ago toa 
man who enlisted three years afterwards, sizxce which 
time she lived with her father, a respectable farmer. On 
the 20th of January, Carnt, who had been staying for 
a week at the Harrow public-house at Lawshall, was seen 
in company with Elizabeth Bainbridge, who had also 
been there on a visit to her sister, who was landlady of 
the house. They were seen conversing together very 
earnestly, and it is surmised, although there is no direct 
evidence of the fact, that her refusal of him led to her 
untimely fate. In the afternoon of that day, she left the 
Harrow, with the intention of going home to her father’s 
house. Soon after her departure Carnt left the house 
also, and it was afterwards ascertained that he overtook 
her on her way home. As she did not reach home that 
night, her parents became alarmed, but nothing could be 
learned concerning her mysterious disappearance. About 
seven that evening, Carnt returned to the Harrow much 
agitated, without a hat, and his clothes wet and dirty. 
He stood before the kitchen fire some minutes in silence, 
and then said, ‘“‘ The halter is for my neck. It does not 
signify what becomes of me; the gallows is my doom.” 
Next day search was made for the missing woman, and 
her body was found in a pond on the way home to her 
father’s, The evidence was clear as to the guilt of the 
prisoner, and a verdict to that effect having been re- 
turned, he was sentenced to death. 

Daniel Munday, a labourer, aged forty-six, was tried 
at the Ox/ord Assizes, on Tuesday, for the murder of his 
wife at Wooton-under-Edge, on the 23rd of February. 
He had been in the habit of beating and kicking his wite 
in a very brutal manner ; but, with the exception of one 
witness, who saw him strike her a violent blow on the 
chest a few days before her death, no one had seen him 


| kick or beat her for a few months previously. 


“ On the morning of the day (Sunday) on which she died two 








herself, he came back and said, ‘ Fanny was . The 
and her husband then went to the prisoner's house 
fe quite dead, but not yet = the mouth and eat 






his wi! 
and the ved clothes quite smooth and fold 
When the body mae laid out, it was ay that om thot 
the bowels was a very large green and purple bruise 
was also a large bruise on the side near the hip; fd thet 
was a bruise and the marks of pressure on the neck and 

~ oe ia coroner’s inquest — ant. but,s to. 

sli evidence was given upon these poi ia 
tufned a verdict of accidental death” settee = jury 
The jury found the prisoner guilty of 

aah.” Mr. J ustice’ Talfourd asked the 

assault they referred to, and the foreman replied. « 
assault on the Thursday before the death.” ily 
ship said, that being so, he thought, upon the 

the decision in Regina v. Bird, the prisoner wag 

to be acquitted, as the blow on Thursday ¢ 

conduce to the death, and, therefore, altho 

soner might be indicted for the assault hereafter se 
not liable on this indictment. The jury acquiesced, 
the prisoner was thereupon acquitted. ad 


Patrick Lyons, who was sentenced to d 
murder of Margaret oo a hawker, at on fr te 
has confessed his own guilt, but he exculpates hig 
from any share in the crime. His object was to get 
session of the money which Margaret Fahey had on 
person; but after the dreadful deed had been commitied 
his spirit failed him, and he had not the cour to steal 
the purse from the dead body of his victim, “tie States 
that on the morning of the murder he hesitated 4 long 
time, struggling with the temptation; that on PR 
coming down stairs he struck the blow with the 
cleaver himself, that his wife rushed upon him and 
him a strong push away; that he then threatened to dy 
the same with his wife, upon which she ran up staity, 4 
representation of the facts of the case, with the sta 
ments of the prisoners, has been forwarded to Bir George 
Grey, in the hope of inducing him to recommend tg her 
Majesty, as respects the wife, a commutation of thesgy 
tence of death. The day of execution is fixed for Satu, 
day, the 19th instant. 

The examination of Ann Averment, charged with 
caused the death of her mistress, Mrs. Ann 
Leverington, by mixing arsenic in a pudding, ws 
brought to a close on Saturday. The proceedi 
on the 22nd ultimo, and had been adjourned tone 
the 29th, and then to Saturday last, The magisteats 
decided on sending the prisoner for trial, 

The inquest on the body of Esther Curtis, who way 
killed by her husband, at Gloucester, on Saturday, my 
brought to a close on Tuesday afternoon. The first wip 
ness called was Mrs. Wilkes, of the White Lion 
whom the deceased was employed on Saturday, 
prisoner, Edmund Curtis, was sitting in the ki 
drinking, when his wife went to him and asked him 
home, complaining at the same time of the 
her being obliged to work at the house for half 
while he went there and spent double the money itt 4 
couple of hours. They then went outside the dim 
together, and shortly afterwards witness heard a scream, 
Running into the garden, witness found the deceased 
an iron hurdle, the prisoner lying across her, and beatiy 
her with his fist. She called out a man to the assistese 
of the deceased, and he was dragged from off her, mi 
the woman fell insensible to the ground. She new 
spoke afterwards, but gave three hysterical cries an 
immediately died. Other witnesses corroborated thi 
statement of facts, and added that the prisoner retumed 
to the house, and when told that his wife was dying, a 
swered, ‘* She may die and be d , and the sooner tht 
better.” The jury returned a verdict of Manslaughter, 

A strange affair has recently taken place at March, it 
the island of Ely. Edward Miller, a brewer and 
there, having ascertained that two of his maid-servants 
had been pilfering his flour, told them of it, but agret, 
on their promising better behaviour for the future, @ 
look over the offence, and continue them in his 
This charge was laid by Mr. Miller on Monday, andm@ 
Tuesday morning Mr. Miller’s two servants were 
and also a third, in the employ of Mrs. Jones ( 
Miller’s sister), who lived next door to Mr. Miller. 
thing was heard of them until dark on Tuesday 
when it was ascertained that one of Miller’s servants 
died, her body being discovered under a hedge ina 
at the back of the town. The other two gitls were 
searched for, and found in a house contiguous to Mr. 
Miller’s back premises, suffering from the € po 
doses of laudanum. They were watched and 
during Tuesday night, and there is now hopes of thet 
recovery. 

Joseph Clarke, charged with killing his wife, at Bath 
on the 18thof February, was found guilty of 
slaughter at Taunton Assizes, on Saturday. 

Maria Clarke, aged twenty-two, who was committed to 
prison a fortnight ago for burying her infant child alive, 
was tried for murder at Norfolk Assizes, on ¢ 
An attempt was made to show that she was notin her 
mind, as she had recently recovered from puer, , 
but the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and she ™# 
sentenced to death. 
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| witnesses saw her come out of the house and stand in the road 


sitting on the step of a door in a state of stupefaction in : 
| with her head drooping down, and her whole body shaking as if 


Little Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, about half-past one Robert James Holworthy, residing at Wy 


’ . she was in great bodily agony. A short time afterwards, in the | and who a few years o was well known 48 the pro- 3 
ofdeeh on Tuesday eqn, J week, Her hands were course of the same morning, she went to a neighbour's house, i f Hole th De ills.”’ is said to have 5 
bloody, but there was no mark of violence on her person. | : | prietor o orthy’s pills,” i 

" Person. | bat what passed there was excluded by the rules of evidence. | five of hig children. It appears that some time backht § 

She was taken to the Royal Free Infirmary, Gray's-inn- | They, however, persuaded her to go home to bed. About five in | ; aused ia ti PP In July, 1849, bis © 
road, and, when sufficiently recovered, gave the following | the afternoon a female neighbour called upon ber, and found her | became reduced in circumstances. 10 health but 

account of the cireumstances which led to her being | sittingin the bed with her clothes on, and this neighbour washed children were all apparently enjoying 0 mptoms 

found there :—She sai c : her head with some vinegar, and also smoothed her hair, and | since then five of them have died, and the sy f 

ound there : said that on Monday, the 3ist ultimo, | ¥ : F ate 

she got a letter from a young man named Richard | said that she did not observe any marks upon herneck. Another | preceding death in each case bore so strong 4 
| female neighbour, who also applied some vinegar toher head the | semblance as to excite suspicion. Two of the bodies 


Roberts, who was paying his addresses to her, making | 
an appointment to meet her that afternoon at the Ben | these witnesses, and requested her if his wife should be worse in 
Jonson, Rhodeswell, Stepney. Though the letter was | the night to come to her if he should fetch her. These witne ses 
pney & 
not in his handwriting, she imagined that he had got | left her in bed abuut half-past ten o'clock, there being no other 
somebody ele to write'it, and kept the appointment, | Prrams inthe house, bal the prison and two childyen, aged 
i °, respectively eight an y ‘ oy Yo o'eloc 
going Se ot bale ry Boge o'clock in the after. | inorning the prisoner came to the house of the witness he had 
ae. = bg is News e met a young Man, Who | spoken to, and aroused her, saying, ‘Fatny was worse,’ and, in | 
said, “‘ Your name ewman ; you are waiting for Dick | the course of five minutes, and before the woman could dress | 


same evening, gave similar evidence. The prisoner saw one of | 


were exhumed a few days ago, and an investigation into 
the affair is now going on. 

Thomas Turner, a waterman, of Mill Pond-sire 
Bermondsey, was brought before Mr. ardley, 
| Thames street, on Wednesday, on a charge of - 
ing, in company with two other men, to rob and 
der J. J. Baldwin, a marine-store dealer, at Step"! 
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—— ar. @ stout man, whose face was seriously cut| It having been understood in the parish of Knights- | be that they will have to attend at only four, instead of 

The latter, ‘anal that he was in Rotherhithe on Tues- | bridge that the bishop would occupy the pulpit of St. | eight, sessions in the course of the year. 

and baieed, ot he got into a boat at twelve o’clock for | Paul’s, for the purpose of advising the congregation on| A bill has been brought into Parliament by Lord Sey- 

day night 5 of being ferried across the river, and that | their new and peculiar position since the removal of Mr. | mour and Mr. Cornewall Lewis, to transfer the duties of 

the purpose took him alongside a ship, where he kept Bennett, and the simplification of the service there, a | paving, lighting, watering, and cleansing parts of the 

aera jme, and then said, ‘‘ We must go back | large congregation assembled on Sunday. Mr. Liddell, | Crown estate in the district of the Regent’s-park, and 
- wrrotherbithe.” Some other watermen then | however, ascended the pulpit after prayers, and said that | certain streets and places in Westminster, to the Com- 


i 
& 


boat, and he told them to take him to | the bishop was so ill as to be unable to leave his house. missioners of the Woods and Forests. 
Tunnel stairs on the Middlesex shore. He The funeral of Mr. Rushton, the late stipendiary magis- | A public meeting was held at Willis’s-rooms, on Wed- 
alongside a ship again, to the best of his | trate of Liverpool, took place on Tuesday, and the thou- | nesday evening, with the view of forming a district 
was then rowed across the river. On | sands who attended to witness the interment of the | Literary and Scientific Association for the parishes of St. 
salle aiddlesex shore one of the watermen struck | deceased proved how deeply the worthy magistrate’s | James's, Westminster, St. Ann’s, Soho, and St, Paul’s 
dreadful blow under the ear and threw him over- | removal is felt by all el of the ity. The | Covent-garden. The Earl of Carlisle, who presided, said 
him § The men then rowed away as fast as they could, | procession, which included about fifty or sixty carriages, | the object they had in view was to providea reading-room 
} him up to the neck in water. He managed to | containing the mayor, magistrates, recorder, and several | for newspapers, reviews, and periodical publications, a 
te out and give information to the police, who | of the leading families of the town, was about one mile | library for works of more bulk and pretension, lecture- 
4 pded Turner. The watermen had tried to get | andahalfin length. During the interment there were | rooms, where lectures would be delivered M4 competent . 
ome t-book, in which he had £60 or £70, but | from 8000 to 10,000 spectators present, and, after the | and approved persons, literary and scientific subjects, 
a neceeded. From Mr. Baldwin's story it seemed | funeral obsequies were over, the tomb was visited by | and to open classes for different branches of useful in- 
their intention had been to drown him, with a | several thousands in addition, who continued to arrive | struction. Dr. Lankaster read a brief report, and was 
aif rob him afterwards. The prisoner was remanded | at the Mount Cemetery until the gates were closed. followed by Sir H. De la Beche, who moved—“ That a 
Rot M. Guizot has commenced a series of biographical — be founded, to be called the St. James’s Liter: 
; aie signed by the whole of the jury, has been | sketches of men who figured in the English revolution | and Scientific Society,” which resolution was 
whew to Mr. Locke King, M.P. for East Surrey, for | of 1640. The life of Ludlow has appeared as the first of | unanimously. 
through the Home Secretary, praying for | this series. The third monthly soirée in furtherance of the prin- 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon The Courrier de la Somme having stated that Madame | ciples of the National Reform Association was held on 
two men now lying in Horsemonger-lane gaol, and | Ledru Rollin purchased, in 1848, some houses at Paris | Monday, at the London Tavern. Sit Joshua Walmsley, 
at the last assizes of the murder of Mr. Hol- | for 600,000f., and sold them recently, and having made | who was in the chair, said, what they sought was the 
the ground that neither of the men, Levi Har- | these transactions the subject of insinuations to the effect | restoration of “ a real balance of power, one in which the 
¥ nel Jones, fired the shot. It is the | that the money was improperly obtained by her husband | crown, the peers, and the people may each exercise their 
Ee ju and also of Mrs. Hollest, that the | when in power, M. Ledru Rollin has addressed a letter to | legitimate influence for the benefit of all. He did not 
y Hir 


4 


| 





5 
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and 
A bey v am Smith, the approver. The day | that journal, stating that in 1843, 1844, and 1845, his | care whether this power were Whig, Tory, or Radical, if 
for the execution is Tuesday, the 22d instant. | wife placed nearly 600,000f. on mortgage on the houses | it onl represented the unbiassed wishes of the people.” 
wnty authorities have given directions that when | in question; that the houses having been put up for sale | Mr. Edward Miall afterwards delivered an eloquent 
qeations are necessary they shall for the future take | at less than their value, she, in August, 1848, was lecture on the Suffrage, which was followed by a brief 
Tuesdays, as that will allow the preparations to | obliged to purchase them, in order not to lose a consi- discussion. 
ene without any breach of the Sabbath, as has here- | derable sum; that the sales recently made were forced The friends of the temperance cause held a meeting 
ialowdeen the case. ones, to repay previously existing mortgages; and that | on Monday night at Exeter Hall, Mr. Charles Gilpin in 
Wright, 2 youth aged seventeen years, com- | Madame Ledru Rollin had been compelled to make such | the chair. The chairman said he could cite numberless 
4 icide last week, by hanging himself in a loft on | sales at a loss by his political enemies, In the course of | instances from his own actual experience of the blessed 
the pretises of his employer, Thomas Porter, a builder, | this letter M. Ledru Rollin states that his wife, on her effects of temperance habits; but on the present oceasion 
st HighBarrett, in the parish of Bocking. There seemed | marriage, had a fortune of 1,000,000Ff. it was propoeed that they should have the opportunity of 
joke nomotive which could have induced deceased to The political sensitiveness of the Prussian authorities | listening to those who could po ae especially speak of the 
gamit te act. Since Drory’s execution, however, he | has been recently tested by the intended production of | b¢nefits their own particular class of fellow workmen had 
bed foguntly made inquiries about the process of hang- | Masaniello at the Berlin Italian Opera. A Government | 4efived. The meeting was then addressed by several 
ing, and hw the rope was fixed. = My Ws official attended the grard rehearsal, and, fearing that | “king men engaged in different laborious occupations, 
Charles Layo, aged nineteen, residing with his father | the effects of the music might « perate prejudicially in the all bearing testimony to the practicability and efficiency 
ja Bedfordplace, Rotherhithe, had formed a strong at- | present state of the popular mind, prohibited the per- | of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks in connec- 
tachment (1a young lady living at that place. Some | formance. To this circumstance is owing the fact that tion with even the most arduous toil. A 
words took pace between them, and she sent hima note | Signor Pardini has been enabled to come to London and A family group meeting of the emigrants who are 
desiring that their correspondence should cease. ‘This | appear in Masanied/o, which is being got up for him at | *00Ut to sail in the Blundell, the society’s first ship of 
bad agreat ect on his mind, and, onthe morning of | her Majesty’s Theatre, the season, which leaves England early nextmonth, took 
y, the20th of March, he left a letter for the lady Three of the ablest and most eminent of the American place — Tuesday evening, at the Royal British Institu- 
with her servmt, in which he said that ‘She is all the | editors of the last half century have died within the last | “°™ City-road, for the purpose of being introduced to 
world to me—itis too heavy for my brain to bear, andshe | three weeks. S. Skinner of Philadelphia, Isaac Hill of each other, and arranging all the necessary preliminaries : 
would only not see the wreck.’’ He was then in a very | New Hampshire, and Mordecai M. Noah of New York. | for their voyage. It appears that 230 are going out by 
depressed state »f mind, and about three on the same af s : | the next ship, sixty-four of whom have brothers and 
ternoon the mae of the Citizen D steamer saw a body | sisters in the colonies, and eighteen aged parents who 
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A society is about to be formed in Paris, under the 


rapet of London-bridge, which has | ' : —— | have been sent for by their children, who, in most cases 
rin a yas ae be that of the volien man. Hig | P@tronage of the Archbishop, the object of which is to | have also forwarded £5 towards the expenses of the 
= help was not fomd, however, till Monday last, when it supply ape poorer classes at twenty-five per cent. voyage. The expense of emigration for each person is 
- gu dissovered ating down by Horselydown. He hata | sary no sas ar pee bo ee : . , | £12, and the society lends £4 towards it. The receipts 
goldwateh in his pocket and a locket round his neck, en se lie’ lean as h “ ‘sorgimento of Turin | from the parties about to emigrate the next voyage 
a which had been presented to him by the lady. A verdict = yin y on as been greatly excited there | amount to £1242 9s, 
Siete Inshity was returned. by the discovery o an immense treasure of Greek manu-| Sir George Grey stated, in the House of Commons, on 
a | porary y scripts, of the highest antiquity, found bya learned Greek 


ni } , ) | Thursday evening, that an arrangement has been made 
of the name of Simonides, in a cave situated at the foot | with the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s to open the area 
of Mount Athos. According to this account, the im- | of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the publie without payment. 
portance of this discovery is incalculable, since it brings | This arrangement, however, only applies to those parts 
to light a vast quantity of celebrated works quoted by | of the building for admission to which twopence has been 
various ancient writers, and hitherto deemed entirely | hitherto paid; not to the dome and the higher portions 
lost. They furnish an extensive list of proper names, | for admission to which payment will still be required. 
calculated to throw great light upon many obscure periods | In anticipation of the order of Council, which is preparing 


of history. | t : 
The accounts from Gold Bluff do not confirm the flat- to that eieet, the aren hes been epened tf tegen aan, 


tering statements which have been made of the mineral | ID nahronmers ss <n pote ond eateeelee daca 
wealth of thatregion. The goldis found among the sand | will dn thee h the iron gates next the centre gate of 
in particles so small that it cannot be separated by the | the enclosure ~ the east of the palace, The A. me 
ordinary process of —s hor can mining be conducted | gate will be that to the south of the evntre’ aud that for 
to advantage in any part of that locality except by the aid | oe to the north. : 

of machinery. " | The allotment of space at the “ monster fair” to be 
ae ——— eg ny rar neaied on the Chagres held at the Hippodrome, Bayswater, during the Exhi- 
a . saa ws conned bt iver about the last of February. e victims were | bition, commenced on Wednesday. The ground marked 
Daria ane cha eae irae ues the eccond som | eleven persons, passengers on board the steamship | out exceede twenty five acter, all of which’ will be covered 
_ Empire City from New York, eight men, two women, and with booths and shows, At Battersea park upwards of 
! : st fifty acres of land have been portioned off for the hold- 
meeting of the American citizens at Panama was held, | ing of afair. On Kennington-common a large fair will 
in order to take measures for the apprehension of the | be held, another on Stepney-green, and one in Primrose- 
murderers. Four persons have been captured, against hill-park. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
+ The Queen and ?rince Albert, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales ad Prince Alfred, visited the Ex- 
didition on Monay afternoon. On Tuesday the 
Queen and Prince zibert, accompanied by the Princess 
Royal and the Priness Helena, paida visit to Sir Edwin 
‘ Tandeeer at St. Jhn’s-wood. In the afternoon the 
Queen paid a visi) to the Duchess of Gloucester, at 
house. t is expected that the Queen will 

‘Men the Exhibitionon the Ist of May. 

At Berlin, judgmeit has been passed in favour of Prince 
im to an nnual rent of £3750 out of the estate 
atthelate Duke. O the marriage of Prince Albert with 
the Queen of Englari, a family arrangement was made, 
incase the reiging Duke of Coburg, who has no 
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a child. As soon as the facts were known, a public 





' The marriage of Vscount Goderich, son of the Earl 
tnd of Ripor with Miss Henrietta Vyner, eldest 
of Mr. and Ldy Mary Vyner, was celebrated by 
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i wl - ‘pees | whom there is supposed to be strong evidence of guilt. Mr. Chubb, the celebrated lock-maker, has been com- 
ee Bee onde eh eee toate aaceto™"e |” Letare trom San Prancico, of the 18h of February, | misled. bythe executive committee ofthe Gres Ba: 
Bath ames’s-square onfuesday forenoon. Theceremony, | '@ the New York Journal of Commerce, say :—* The | hibition to manufacture an apparatus (according to a 
° ’ | ° ° * ° Py 
+ Man ith was witnessed y a select circle of friends, having rush to the mines exceeds all previous immigration. design submitted b =) hg = ~ — “=> 

been concluded, the bidal party partook of a sumptuous | Recent discoveries on the Klamath, Scott, Trinity, and | Koh-i-noor » reaps . the P = adopte ‘a providing 
ted to sthortly afte which the bride and bridegroom | other rivers promise a rich and abundant reward to the | for the complete security of the gem, wi ow a perfect 
alive ‘Mt town for Wrest-prk, the magnificent seat of Earl | @dustrious miner, and in consequence trade in all kinds | view of its lustrous beauty to be had. 

4 De Grey, in Bedfordatre. The bride is eighteen years | °f implements used by the miners is very brisk and | A number of young men, dressed in red uniform, and 
5 Moe, and the bridegoom is in his twenty-fourth year. | active, the like probably never before known.” | furnished with apparatus for cleaning clothes and shoes, 
3 , Countess of } eburgh introduced Miss Talbot to | a —aaNrE~ a | have been stationed in the vicinity of the Exhibition 
1: was A telest circle at tk Countess Cowper’s, in Great The election for Governor and Deputy Governor took | building and west-end thoroughfares. They are all 

Sanhope-street, on Thrsday week. The young lady, in | Place at the Bank of England on Tuesday, when the | lettered, and wear badges inseribed “The Shoeblack 
swell, Consequence of the reent proceedings in Chancery, was | recommendation of the directors was adopted by the | Society. They have been selected to these offices from 
aan meseerved of all aservers,” and appeared in excel. | —— of Mr. Thomson Hankey, jun., and Mr. J. G. | the — ragged schools, previous to be assisted to 
1 ; and spirits. | Hubbard to the respective appointments. | emigrate. 
i une atehioness o Lansdowne died on Thursday | The Revenue Returns recently issued show an increase | A Protectionist meeting was held at Lynn, West 
9, bis week. For som days previously her decease was | of £283,051 on the quarter ending April, 1851, and of | Norfolk, on Tuesday, which was attended by upwards 
b but tourly Hernedical advisers kept administer- | £446,119 on the year ending April 5, 1851, as compared | of 1000 noblemen, gentlemen, clergymen, land-agents, 
proms atstpeated doves of torphine to soothe and alleviate | with those of last year at the same time. The increase | and farmers. Lord Sondes, who presided, said the 
te | oSreetd ble thagonies she suffered. Mortifica- | on the quarter is chiefly under the heads of custom and owners and occupiers of land were in a state of distress 
bodies ter death ed upon a inevitable for some days before | excise. Under the head of property tax there is an in- | and ruin; but the only evidence of that which he could 
yn into cheer Place. The Marquis of Lansdowne will crease of £20,342 on the quarter. farnish was the diminution in the quantity of cotton 

zy Li retirement aiBowood until after Easter | The Right Honourable Stuart Wortley, M.P., the Re- | consumed last year, as stated by Lord Stanley at Mer- 
street, MP, is paper tates that Mr. William Brown, | corder for the City of London, in discharging the grand | chant Tailors Hall. it was resolved to petition Par- 

a a ly to rerive a barone'cy from the Whig | jury, at the London sessions on Saturday, said that he liament in favour of “an import duty on foreign produce 
gp “non aveotnt ofthis valuable services in connec- was happy to inform them that steps have been taken to | _— British industry. : 
ioe budget, the construdon of Sir Charles Wood's new relieve gentiemen from attending at the intermediate or ; The nomination of candidates for the city of Coventry, 
epael adjourned sessions. ‘The result of this arrangement will | in the place of Mr. Turner, the new Vice-Chancellor, 
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took place on Monday, when the Right Honourable | 
Edward Strutt, late member for Derby, was nominated, 

as was Mr, Geach, of Coventry. No speeches were made | 
by the proposer or seconder of either candidate. The 
polling commenced on Tuesday morning, and was kept 
up until four o’clock, when the numbers were—Geach, 
1669 ; Strutt, 1091; majority in favour of Mr. Geach, 


Mr. Rutherfurd has accepted the vacant seat on the 
Scottish bench, and the Solicitor-General, Mr. Moncreiff, 
succeeds him as Lord Advocate. This, of course, cre- 
ates a vacancy in the parliamentary representation of 
the Leith district of burghs; and the new Lord Advocate 
has presented himself to the constituency. It is not 
likely that there will be any opposition. The election is 
fixed for Monday next. 

The nomination of a member to serve for the western 
division of Somersetshire, in the room of the late Sir | 
Alexanier Hood, took place at Taunton, on Thursday, | 
when Mr. W. G, P. Langton was elected without oppo. | 
sition. } 

The vacancy for Aylesbury, caused by the unseating of 
Mr. Calvert, for bribery, is contested by Mr. Ferrand, | 
Protectionist, and Mr. Bethell, Free Trader. The 
nomination took place on Thursday, when the show of 
hands was in favour of Mr. Bethell. | 

A meeting of three branches of the operative weavers 
employed in tickings, nankins, fustians, &c., was held 
on Saturday, in the neighbourhood of Manchester, to 
manifest their sympathy for the workpeople lately in the 
employ of Sir E. Armitage and Sons, who have com- | 
pleted the twenty eighth week of their strike. It appears | 
that the operatives collect the sum of £169 weekly, of | 
which £110 weekly goes to support the persons late in | 
Sir E. Armitage’s employ—350 in number. A regular 
procession of operatives from different districts was 
formed, and between 4000 and 5000 persons were collected | 
together, who, having reached Pendleton, assembled in 
the open air. The language of the speeches was tem- 
perate and no breach of the peace took place. 

A new trial in the case of Bainbrigge v. Bainbrigge, 
which has been so frequently before the public, was to 
have taken place at Stafford cn Monday, but was pre- 
vented, to the great disappointment of a large audience, 
by an amicable arrangement. The terms, it is said, are, 
that the estate is to be valued and equally divided. The 
costs, which amount to about £20,000, are to be borne | 
by the respective parties, 

Samuel Harwood, one of the persons charged with the 
murder of the Reverend G. Hollest, but who was acquitted, 
was brought before the magistrates at Horsham, Sussex, 
on Monday, charged along with James Hamilton, one of 
the Uckfield burglars, with having broken into the dwe!l- 
ing-house of Mrs. Hagriet Stoner, of Kirdford, Sussex, on 
the 4th of June last, together with James Jones, Levi 
Harwood (now under sentence of death for the Frimley 
murder), John Slones alias Smith (transported for life 
for the Uckfield burglary), and John Isaacs. The inquiry 
was adjourned in order that the magistrates may consider 
whether they will accept Hamilton as an approver against 
Harwood. 

William Grey Smythe, forty-seven, surgeon, who was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court this week, upon 
several indictments, charging him with felonious assaults 
upon girls of tender age, was found guilty and sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

The trial of the Irish labourers, at Chester Assizes, 
charged with having taken a part in the Birkenhead 
riots a few months ago, was brought to a close on 
Tuesday. Of the six prisoners three were sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment, two to one year, and one was 
acquitted. 








Lieutenant Marchland, of the United States navy, has 
brought home with him from Java a living upas tree, so 
famous for its real and fanciful poisonous properties. 
By his assiduous care it was preserved alive during the 
long voyage, and a few days before its arrival at Norfolk, 
Virginia, leaves sprouted forth. It has been presented 
to t .e National Institute at Washington, and can be seen 
at the new observatory. It was once rumoured and be- 
lieved that the poisonous effluvium of the tree was so 
fatal that birds flying over it dropped dead, and that all 
vegetables died under it and far around it. It is now 
ascertained that the juice only is poisonous. Into this 
juice the savages dip their arrows, which then have a 
double fatality. —New York Observer. 

Professor Salomon, of Harrodsburgh, Kentucky, has 
successfully applied the power of carbonic acid gas asa 
substitute for steam in propelling enginery for every 
purpose. The power of this gas has long been known to 
chemists, but their inability to regulate and govern it 
has prevented its use asa propelling agent. Professor 
Salomon claims to be able to control it with perfect 
safety, and asserts that it will afford a power equal to 
steam in one-fiftieth of the space, and one-hundredth 
partof the expense with both furnace and boilers. Ex- 
periments have recently been made in Cincinnati, which 
are said to be entirely satisfactory.— Nashville Banner. 

A correspondent of the Nonconformist speaks of a re- 
markable female traveller who has arrived in London :— 
‘* She has distinguished herself by her extensive travels 
in distant lands; and, strange to say, she has gone im- 
mense distances without her companion, overcoming the 
greatest difficulties by her unaided genius, and pene- 

trating into the midst of what Europeans are pleased to 
call ‘the most uncivilized nations,’ passing through 
them unscathed, without any other protection than 
her harmless disposition and her firm confidence 
in Providence. Mrs. Pfeiffer is a native of Vienna. 
During the earlier part of her life she attended 
with exemplary devotion to the duties of a wife and 
mother, When her children had grown up to manhood, | 
and gained an independence for themselves, she then 
thought herself justified in following a propensity which 
was in her so powerfully at work, and which prompted | 


her to leave a comfortable home and many loving friends. 
She first directed her steps to Palestine and Egypt. 
After her return she visited Scandinavia and Iceland. 
Then she set out on a voyage round the world, 
landing in Brazil, surmounting the Parahyby, and 
penetrating through thick, primitive forests, to visit 
the aborigines at their own homes; then “passing 
Cape Horn, touching at Valparaiso, she traversed 
the Pacific Ocean to Otaheite and China, Singapore 
and Ceylon, as far as Kandy; wandering hence to 
Bengal, Hindostan, and Delhi, turning her steps to the 
eaves of Adjunta and Ellora, to Bombay. From that 
spot she sailed through the Arabian and Persian Sea to 
Bassora, followed the Tigris up to Bagdad, continuing to 


| pass over an immense country to Babylon, Mosul, 


Nineveh, into Kurdistan, and Persia’s second capital, 
Tabris. Pursuing her course over Tiflis, along the 
Caucasus, she embarked at Redoubt Kali for Constanti- 
nople and Greece, whence she returned to her native 
country.” 

A marriage has just been solemnized in St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Wells, which, on account of the disparity in the 
ages and circumstances of the bride and bridegroom, has 
caused a deal of gossip and considerable merriment in 
this city, especially among the fair daughters of our quiet 
citizens. The happy and fortunate bridegroom was a 
full private in her Majesty’s Blues, in his twenty fourth 
year, and the fa-cinating bride the owner of a china shop, 
a spinster “ withering out her virgin thorn,” the shady 
side of seventy. The wedding party was accompanied 
to the altar by a large concourse of juveniles, who lustily 
cheered the procession as it returned.— Bristol Journal. 

A singular scene took place in Wombwell’s menagerie 
at Rochdale on Saturday. There were about 150 persons 
in the exhibition, and while one of the keepers was 
showing the lion cubs at one’end of the place, there was 
a dreadful crash heard at the other end. A huge and 
savage-looking animal, called a South American tapir, 
had broken loose from its den, and walked majestically 
forth into the space assigned for the visitors. The people 


| were terribly alarmed, and ran about in all directions. 


The other animals were much excited by the noise and 
consternation produced, and the whole place shook with 
the sounds which issued forth from bipeds and quad- 
rupeds combined. The keepers at length succeeded in 
replacing the animal in his den without any accident. 
The Falkirk Herald says, that on Saturday last, there 


| was an extraordinary flight from the town of single ladies 


and gentlemen of a certain age, who all duly reappeared 
on Monday morning. 

A clothing firm in London the other day offered £850 
for the outside end cover of the Exhibition Catalogue as 
an advertisement page! The offer was refused, the 
charge, it is said, being £1000. 


A machine for cleaning shoes has just now been dis- 
covered and patented by a Devonshire parson. It sets 
in motion two brushes, by one of which the dirt is re- 


moved, and by the other the blacking applied, being 
burnished up to a mirrow-like gloss. By this method a 
pair of shoes or boots can be cleaned in a few seconds. 





The nomination of candidates for the representation of 
Enniskillen took place on Wednesday. Mr. Whiteside 
and Mr. Colhun, the two candidates, severally addressed 
the electors, Mr. Whiteside in a speech of some two 
hours in length; and the polling was fixed for Friday. 
Mr. Colhun is an avowed supporter of the Anti-Papal 
Aggression Bill, and both candidates are decided Con- 
servatives. ‘The constituency numbers only 172 voters. 

The Limerick corporation have, by a division of seven- 
teen to nine, rescinded the vote of censure on Mr. John 
O'Connell. 

Baron de Schepping, the chargé d'affaires for Russia 
at Lisbon, has transmitted to Ireland ninety thousand 
pounds, to be laid out in the purchase of encumbered 
estates. 

The Cork journals announce an epidemic amongst 
horses in that district, which is becoming almost as fatal 
as the malady which proved so destructive amongst cattle 
last year. 

Several cases of incendiarism have lately oceurred in 
Ireland, Last week a poor man was burnt to death 
in a house of which his father had just obtained pos- 
session from a tenant who emigrated to America. ‘The 
house was discovered in the morning enveloped in flames, 
but the neighbours declined to render any assistance. 


A stable, containing five valuable cows and two horses— 
the property of a respectable farmer residing near 
Sligo—was set on fire a few nights since, and all the 
animals which it contained were reduced to ashes. This 


was also the work of incendiaries, and the scene of 
destruction is described as having been a heartrending 
one. 
HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 
The last week has witnessed a great improvement in 
the public health, The deaths in the metropolitan dis 


tricts, which had ranged above 1400 in the last three 
weeks of March, fell in the week ending last Saturday to 
1059. But this is still a high rate of mortality, not only 
as compared with what prevails in country districts, 


under conditions more favourable to health, but also with 
that which the population of London usually suffer at 
this period of the year. In none of the ten corresponding 
weeks of 1841-50, with the exception of that of 1850, did 
the number of deaths exceed 1028, while the average of 
these weeks was 946, which, if a correction be made for 
increase of population, will become 1032. Compared with 
the latter estimated result, the deaths registered last week 
show an increase of 27. ‘The cases in which the fatal 
cause is specified as influenza have now sensibly de- 
creased ; the number in this return is 23. Last week the 
births of 808 boys and 752, girls, in all 1560 children, 
were registered. The average of six corresponding weeks 
in 1845.50 was 1333. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
The letter of G. H., on “The Money Question,” ? 
our next. = “PPear iy 
W. B. 8.—Excessive length alone prevents the insertion, * ee 
It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we res 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of 
and when omitted it is frequently from TeASONS quite indy, 
pendent of the merits of the communi * des 
Communications should always be legibly wri é 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the dia 
finding space for them. a 
All letters for the Editor to be addressed 9 Crane-court 
street, London. ‘ Plt 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDay, April 19, 


By a strong muster of the Protectionist party, 
aided by a majority of the Irish Catholic 
Ministers were almost beaten last night. Mr, 

made a clever, satirical — in which he 

up Sir Charles Wood, and ridiculed the Cea 





certain weathercock metropolitan members in 
happiest style, but he did not promote the cause of 
protection much by anything he said. He 

by giving a humorous history of the Ministerial 

its origin, character, and consequences, P; 

opened with an admission by Ministers of the exj 

of agricultural distress, and a statement that 

do nothing to relieve it. Then came a long wd 
grave discussion as to whether it was not the uty 
of Ministers, after the acknowledgment of such dip 
tress, to introduce some remedial measure, The 
position to that effect was negatived by a majori 
small that ‘‘upon a subsequent occasion the i 
Minister confessed that the result of the divisig 
shook the Government to its centre, The fri 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a due sense of 
the warning given, brought forward a budget within 
forty-eight hours after that division in which wer 
included two measures to mitigate the distress of 
owners and occupiers of land. This was @ step in 
the right direction. Ministers had first of all said 
that they could do nothing to relieve egneultun| 
distress, but, finding the House strongly asainstthem, 
they immediately came forward with certain mn 
sures to mitigate that distress. Still, hewever, their 
Budget met with a most unfavouralle i 
much worse, indeed, than he (Mr. Disraeli) thought 
it deserved. Among the friends of Ministers thee 
was a general outcry throughout the country, and 
| especially in the towns :— 

«« There is hardly any term of vituperation, any epithet 
of obloquy, which was not showered upyn the Chaneelar 
of the Exchequer. (Laughter.) He was vilified, he ws 
denounced, he was described as the Jon:h who ought tow 
thrown into the surging waves to save the perilled erat, 
(Renewed laughter.) This was the pr@osal of one of his 
most eloquent supporters. (A lauyh.) Indeed, it was ge 
nerally understood among all the menbers of the 
party that, though they were prepard to make anys 
crifice to keep the Tories out of offic, still the sine 
non of their adhesion to the presen Ministry was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer mould never appet 
again before the red box. (Laugher.) In the genenl 
discontent we might particularly reognise that whic! 
would describe as the metropolitai gee 
hear)—a peculiar outcry, which ha its ¢ 
which threatens a great deal, but which does very/itil 
(a laugh)—which does not carry deform Bills like Bir 
mingham, or corn-law repeals like Manchester, but which 
always deports itself at a crisis in the most alarming 
manner (laughter), which always commences by & 
nouncing that it will ‘stop the swplies,’ and — 
ends by supporting the Minister. ((heers and laughter, 





| Its reception in the House was not much more i 
| vourable, although he could notsay that barter 
| members had so much to say agtnst it; indeed, 
| or two of them spoke rather favurably of “the bot 
to the agriculturists,” as seemixg to involve the cat 
cession of an important princip} :— 

“As to its reception by the agricultural 
among the constituencies out of the House, I 
should find great difficulty in electing any terms 
panegyric that were lavished upn it—(@ 








even the Chancellor of the Excheuer could not havea | 
ticipated—(laughter)—but I thik I may dehy ou 
researches of the Treasury to ring fo any « 
pressions of importance in its corlemnation.” . 
Then came the Ministerial crisis, during “ 
“ public business was arrestd and suspended 
six weeks. Over that chaot? period, however, 
would throw a veil and proced to describe the re 
formed budget, which was a last brought forwart 
after almost convulsive effortson the part of Mims 
ters to evade the exposition :— i 
“ Great expectations existedn the public iad, wl : 
in this House too, that there woid be consid 
ations in the scheme of the Mnistry. The 
who had described the Chancllor of the 
as Jonah naturally felt some avewardness in comitg't 
this House to support the ame budget which 
had thus cursorily denounced (Laughter and cheat) ” 
We waited in great expectatio:r (Hear, ony: on 
much credit to the right honourole gentleman a 
« jt showed 
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the circumstances of the case k mainly 
financial scheme which he o1 igially proposed 
moral courage—(a laugh)—wich both sides appredit 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter.) But what surprne 
most was that in the alteratins that were 
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the present motion must be viewed in a different light 
from the one he supported last year. Under these 
circumstances he felt himself bound to oppose the 
ag yt Mr. Srarrorp followed on the os 
side. Mr, Aucockx should vote ‘against the propos 

of Mr. Disraeli; not because he did not feel deeply 
on behalf of the farmers and landed interest, 
but because he did not choose to follow a leader 
who was totally inconsistent and self-convicted of 
political dishonesty. Mr. J, Sanpars opposed the 


a . 

persons who were considered were those who had 
fa Ra that the right honourable gentleman was not 
worthy of blie confidence—(hear)—and that those 
gterations have been made at the expense of that 

party which had treated him at least with cour- 

and with the respect due to his eminent position. 
re hear.) On that occasion the right honourable 
Me sleman, after readjusting his scheme for the repeal of 
@ tax, which required a greater fund than had 
: been at his command, found those resources 
re quarter which was unexpected, and in a manner I 


4 


it 





think unpreceden'ed. (Hear, hear.) The right honour- | amendment because he did not think the land un- 
able gentleman wanted something like £200,000 more justly taxed. Lord Joun Manners said the House 
rok, 9 original plan had demanded. And what is it | was asked to decide whether justice should be re- 


he does? He takes up his pen, he scratches out 
» the two remedial measures which were introduced to miti- 
| gate the distress and to assist the difficulties of the suffer- 
FP  Jand of England—(cheers from the Opposition),— 
and states as a reason, ‘The propositions were received in 
jous a manner that I shall now show my sense | 


fused to the agricultural classes, or in principle 
at least accorded. When complaints of agricul- 
tural depression were met by appeals to the pros- 
perity of our mannfaetures and commerce, it 
should be shown, first, that that prosperity rested 
conduct.’ (Laughter and cheers.) Ihave always | UPOM & firm foundation, which he doubted; and, 
it that Ministerial propositions in this House were | 8€condly, that it must react favourably upon English 

e result of grave counsels, of mature deliberation, of | agriculture, whereas the reaction was in favour ot the 
t conference and communication—(hear, hear)— | foreigner. He endeavoured to show from trade cir- 

dat they were suggested by a sense of public duty, by a | culars that the cotton trade was not in a very flourish- 
eand unimpassioned survey of public circumstances | ing state. Mr. Bricur remarked that the followers 
aie, hear)—that they were not brought forward in | of Mr. Disraeli embarassed their leader, who re- 
wit merely tc gain party support—(hear, hear)—nor, | nounced any project of returning to protection as the 
Lee i er aah rimara™ sim & | meret delusion, ‘His proposition wa, thatthe owner 
jon of flippant caprice. (Hear.) But the fact, whatever | — a amma -e pe eer eee shame 
majhave been the motive, remains; the fact is, that we | ad a special claim to some special sees; St beam 
wm eo ungracious who were only silent under the | not proved that they were suffering at all, and, if 
iwi that was proposed by the Goverment, I am bound | they were, he had failed to make out any special 
4 Dlieve as the consequence of mature counsel and | claim. ‘The fall of rents had been to a very small 
unde the sense of public duty, that it was withdrawn on | extent—all property was liable to vicissitudes, and 
thepea of our ungraciousness, and it was extended, in | Mr. Disraeli had admitted that the fall of rents 
difin to the great relief which had already been pro- | gave no claim for relief. The only agricultural 
poedjnd proffered, to I will not say an adverse, but to | class suffering real distress was that of the oc- 


smothe, interest which had particularly distinguished | cupierr, owing to the 1 : x 
‘ ow pric roduce 
themstves for the manner—the almost indecorous | err 8 prices of p 4 


P " . - but this was not a rare malady connected with 
manvet—with which they > ® . . : 
Teeahe Ghioloeen. (oor, Aean'y™ the financial state- | tne land, and he denied that it proceeded directly 
Tiled cn in ape . : a es a or indirectly from legislation. ‘The proposition of 
: e strain at some length, and | Mr, Disraeli was based upon the assumption that 
then asled if such conduct on the part of Ministers | the land was unequally burdened in respect to the 
ee ated to establish confidence in the suffering poor rate, whereas he believed that the land did not 
a — fact that a sutioding aan | pay more than 40 per gent. of the whole poor rate in 
tempt to eny tee a les one would at- | the kingdom, and the’amount of the rate itself had 
y it. onfs have falien on an average fi llen t £8 600,000 j 1833, e 00 
tn per cee, and are likely to fall much farther. The in 1850. The ‘trae remaies for bo pera of 
tess the nee the occupiers must be found in the ‘reduction 
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Public Afairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the in to 
k ed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD, 














THE INCOME TAX MINISTERS AND THE 
INCOME TAX MEMBERS, 

A FALSE system of representation results in a bad 
system of taxation: the Income tax is a punish- 
ment on the middle class for their endurance of an 
exclusive suffrage. ‘The debate of Monday dis- 
plays at once the inability and the unwillingness 
of the “ People’s” Chamber to deal with this sub- 
ject. No party can achieve the fulfilment of justice ; 
each one is deterred by some frivolous collateral 
difficulty, or aims at some indirect object. 

There were two questions before the House of 
Commons—First, shall the Income tax be con- 
tinued? Secondly, if continued, shall it be ren- 
dered just? Both these questions most vitally 
concern the public, but the public interest was set 
aside, and neither question was fairly handled or 
truthfully placed before the House. 

The continuance of the tax was not discussed on 
its own merits; the tax was not defended on the 
principle by which alone it stands—namely, that 
it is desirable to transfer taxation from industry to 
property. The proposition laid by Ministers before 


| the House was, to continue the Income tax and 


the Ministry, or to discontinue the Income tax, turn 
out the Free Traders, and admit the Protectionists 





of rents, the increase of produce, and the skilful 
If, then, thee was a surplis revenue, and only one adaptation of the powers of their farms; there 
dass endurng distress—all the o her classes en-| was no remedy that Parliament could give. 
joying unpreedented prosperity—it became the Go- | Mr, Reynotps made a long speech against free 
Yernment to onsider, if they distributed the surplus, | trade, and in favour of the amendment. Sir 
in the remisson of taxation, how they should miti- | Cyaxtes Woop said he need not have taken 8» 
gute the distess of the sole suffering class, The | much pains to defend his intended vote, as he 
Government, after pressure and deliberation, had | had previously declared that on all occa-ions he 
ed two emedial measures; he would suggest, | would oppo-e the Government. He contended that 
ia addition, n exemption from the expense of | his amendment of the proposal on the window duty 
gaols, Maer ag —— #, ré - sy = ee | gave the agriculturists far more relief than did the ori- 
pers of the soil might be found by dealing | ginal plan, Taking the principal agricultural counties, 
with the per-law expenditure, amounting to | he showed that the relief to Lancashire would be to 
£6,200,000, of which less than £5,000,000 was | the amount ot not quite half what it now paid; to 
applied to inmaintenance and out-relief of the | Yorkshire one half, to Hampshire two thirds, to 
amse pulaion, upwards of £1,700,000 being | Bedfordshire three fourths, aud the same to Essex, 
eapen: upon establishment charges and fixed | | incolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and that, in 
— which yas fastened upon real property, and | tact, the agricultural portions of the kingdom would 
Proportion pid by Ireland fell exclusively upon | gain far more relief than the towns. He next 
Aq land. Mr Disraeli discussed the details of | denied that the e had been any such reduction in 
practical masure for the remission of a burden | the wages of agricultural labourers as had been as- 
Pressing upon th agricultural interest, urging upn | serted, or that wages had even fallen one half, as 
House that hese were charges of which it could | the prices of manufactures had, Mr. W. Mixes, 
eee Dey were inherited with the land ; Mr. Newpecars, Sir Ropert Pert, Sir W. Joturre, 
ee | the never would have been placed | Colonel Sisruorp, Sir Tl. D. Actanp, Mr. Keoou, 
the land hi the repeal of the corn law taken | and Mr. Grattan supported the amendment. Lord 
in 1830. ‘he strain of this burden fell upon | Jouw Russeit characterized the amendment as a de- 
eryread ¢ Uis country, who, in the unprece- | lusion, and called upon the Protectionists to take up 
ited struggle 1 which they were engaged, while | g bold and honest position rather than try to impose 
their eufferings were recognized and their hopes en- | upon the country by these sham motions 
touraged by the Government, found themselves, | The House having divided, the aumbers were— 
year after year, ira worse position; and he wanted 4 ; , . 
the H ne at ; t For Mr. Disraeli’s motion.,..... 250 
ouse to siigain them by assurances of sym- Against it 263 
pithy and justice It was because he felt that the RE ee ee 
ge was coceived in a spirit of justice, and Majority for Ministers...... 13 
no i ‘ > nee 5 tO- . 2 eS ° 
er songaahhod false _— a mo ne The result of the division was hailed by the Pro- 
he the nes ones omy ee aye ZZ tectionists with several rounds of cheers. The House 
hoped - se Ww » OY Carry ©80- | broke up at a . . 
tion, terminate hat sense of wrong, and soothe broke up at quarter past two o'clock. 
wounded feeligs of the class he had mentioned. We understand that the third performance of the 
. Mr. Lapovcune contended that the motion was | Printers’ Dramatic Society will take place this evening 
Sere truism, fe denied the alle gation that the | at the St. James’s Theatre, for the benefit of the Printers’ 
get had been dapted to obtain popularity in the | Pension Society, under the patronage of his Royal High- 
towns ; pe eumterled that the landed interest was — Prince ~ rt. Her Majesty has ordered her box 
pecially benefitd by it; he was ready to show that | *,be retained. ‘ . , 
the relief to the farmers j 2 ie al The members of the Senior United Service Club held 
© the farmers in the commutation of . , ‘ 
wind . : pe a meeting on Wednesday, and decided that all field- 
Ow tax would outweigh the remission : : : : 
of the income hn ak Ge enteek ‘Eg officers, captains, and commanders in the service of 
se tx to the extent proposed SY | America, or other foreign states, who may come to 
Herries, indeendent of the effect which the | % : ited to thei 
» Indeendent of the effect which the | England on duty, or properly accredited to their own 
rt would errt upon the moral habits and | minister or ambassador, hall be admitted honorary 
. conditionof the labouring classes. members of the club, and entitled to all its privileges 
« GLapstone was not satisfied either with the | during their stay in England.— United Service Gazette. 
Budget or with te amendment. 





Last session he After a pretty hard struggle the contest for the repre- 
had voted with Mi Disraeli for going into committee sentation of Aylesbury ended in the return of Mr, 
10 consider the por law with reference to the relief Bethell. The votes at the close of the poll stood as 


agricultural disress, 


follows :—Bethell, 544; Ferrand, 518: majority, 26. 
00 pro 


The Globe announces, on authority, that the execution 
of Levi Harwood and Samuel Jones, convicted of the 
murder of the Reverend Mr. Hollest, at Frimley, will 
take place on Tuesday next, at Horeemonger-lane Gaol. 


But at that time there was 


ber — to restce protection. The case was altered 
Pose a duty 


Stanle had declared his intention to pro- 
on corr should he come into office, so that 








to “ power,” as itis called; in other words, the House 
| was called upon to vote for the joint continuance 
or discontinuance of Income tax, Whiggery, and 
| Free Trade. Now those three things are not in- 
| extricably hound together, and it is “a mockery, 
| a delusion, and a snare” to pretend that they are so. 
| It is the deliberate choice of the Whigs to bind 
, them#elves to the Income tax, and any Ministry 
| that chooses to do that is not worth keeping in 
office; certainly not worth any sacrifice of wae 
ciple or any sacrifice of general convenience. When 
next you pay your Income tax, you may remember 
that what you are paying for is the continuance of 
the Russell Ministry. Free Trade demafded no 
such sacrifice. Everybody knows that it is perfectly 
safe. With a strong interest to promise largely, the 
Stanley party dares not say that it can set aside 

Free ‘Trade or restore Protection, All who are 
acquainted with the history of the country and its 
commerce, and with the state of feeling in the 
country, know that the first attempt to restore Pro- 
tection or abate Free Trade would arouse an im- 

pulse to settle the question, once for all, by finishing 

off at a blow the uncompleted extension of Free 
Trade. The expectations which theStanley Rx has 

aroused among the farmers must be satisfied in some 

other way. Indeed, the joint Land and Labour ques- 

tion is coming on with an urgency that will not 

await the contention of parties, though the factions, 

lost in their petty wars, will probably find themselves 

unprepared to deal with something far more awful 

than Free Trade in its gigantic dimensions and in- 

exorable necessities. Meanwhile, the most mode- 

rate proposal of a restrictive policy, say a five- 

shilling duty on corn, would be tantamount to pro- 

claiming a rebellion, not only in Manchester, but in 

Hampehire. How then can the Free Traders in Par- 

liament pretend that genuine substantial Free Trade 

was in the slightest degree at stake on Monday? 

Was it servility to the Lords of Downing street, or 
was it simple-minded cowardice, mere littleness of 
faith ? 

But Ministers, tyrannizing in their weakness, de- 
manded the continuance, not only of the Income 
tax, but of the unimproved Income tax, and the 
“ popular” Members consented! This was a gross 
dereliction of principle as well as duty. Every 
argument by which an Income tax is justified de- 
mands a re-modelling of this iniquitous tax, which 
spares its pressure on property to press the harder 
and the more mischievously on trade and profes- 
sional industry. But, bewildered by their petty 
fears, their pettier dislikes, and still pettier likings, 
the Commons precluded themselves from dealing 
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8 set. 
the electors understand that fact; indeed, 


they are not likely to f it at the election. If 
they do not, at that critical day, take their revenge 
for the Income tax it will be use they are too 


weak. The limited franchise still affords a field the 
better for political intriguers to work upon because 
it is limited. ‘That field wants extending not less 
than the House of Commons wants thoroughly re- 
organizing—to be rendered in truth “ the People’s 
House of Parliament.” The middle classes seem 
to have an advantage in the exclusive franchise, but 
practically they find that it does not secure justice 
even to themselves. ing 4 will obtain justice when 
they fortify themselves by union with the great 
y of the People. 





LABOUR, ITS ANARCHY AND MORTALITY. 


Kitrvusn and Barham are only extreme cases of 
the inefficiency which marks the administration of 
the Poor Law and the anarchical state of labour. 
Sidney Godolphin Osborne is well employing his 
indefatigable pen in ferreting out the facts of the 
Kilrush case. It seems that during the three last 
weeks in March, the mortality among the inmates of 
the workhouse was respectively 68, 79, and 92— 
219 in twenty-one days ! 

“T now call upon Sir W. Somerville,” says Mr. Os- 
borne, through the Times, ‘‘ tu lay before the public six 
weeks’ returns, dating back from the 29th of March last, 
of the deaths in this workhouse, specifying in each case 
the cause of death, the age, the sex, and how soon after 
admission the poor creatures died. This will prove, for 
I know it, that these hundreds have died, net because 
they had no infirmary to go to, but because, for want of 
out-relief sufficient to sustain health, they were at last 
driven to seek a refuge in workhouses so overcrowded 
and so shamefully managed as to cietary, that what 
neglect out of doors began, neglect within doors soon 
finished.”’ 

Mr. Osborne very properly repudiates the plea 
y which it is sought to excuse the scanty diet of 

ilrush—that the rates amount to eleven shillings 

in the pound. What then? The existence of a 
Poor Law is an admission of the natural law, that 
the destitute have a right to subsistence, so long as 
there is a mouthful to be got out of the land—so 
long as there is anything ‘“‘in the pound.” « 

Mr. Osborne calls for the dismissal of the Kilrush 
board of guardians, a step which we believe to be 
imperatively necessary ; but there is a still deeper 
necessity. By a slavish adhesion to the Protean 
dogma of Laissez-faire, it has been thought ju- 
dicious to attempt mastering the destitution of 
Ireland without the corresponding effort to or- 
ganize the reproductive labour of the country. 
Honour to the boards of Cork and Galway that 
have made that attempt under a law which impedes 
them, and indeed practically forbids any effective 
handling of the subject. The general Administra- 
tion still cowers under the dogma, shrinks from the 
inevitable necessity, and procrastinates a decision. 
Hence the mortalities of Kilrush, the emigrations 
of Cork, the invasions of desperate hordes that 
flood the labour of this country with hungry com- 
petition. 

This country, which is already making no small 
progress in the same anarchy of labour! We see the 
same failure in England—the same attempt to master 
destitution without organizing labour. Pressed 
under the consequences of Free Trade, under the 
inexorable demands of landlordism, we see how the 
farmers of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, are re- 

udiating the obligation to employ labourers. 

ractically, the farmers and the landlords are in- 
verting the Drummond axiom, that “ property has 
its duties as well as its rights ;” their conduct is a 
declaration that property has rights but not duties. 
Landlords and farmers repudiate the labourers, but 
they do not surrender the soil which they hold. 
‘They throw the labourers on their own resources— 
the Englishman, born to the land, but forbidden to 
lay his hands upon it, is told to look to himself for 
his food ; as though he could eat himself, or plough 
an empty stomach! This is anarchy. The system 
of society, which we are told works so beautifully if 
it be but “let alone,” breaks down. 

The labourer is thrown upon the Poor Law—with 
results exemplified by this letter, which we find in 
the Times ot Tuesday :— 

“ Barking, Needham, Suffulk, April 4. 

_ Sin,—At the weekly meeting of the board of guar- 
dizns at Barham-house this day, the relieving officer, who 
stited to the correspondent of the Times in the month 
of Vebruary jast that his distijct of this union had been 





considerably better off than usual, was compelled to make 
no less than 112 distinct applications for relief, many of 
which comprised large families. And the governor of 
the house stated that prior to the business of this day 
commencing, the number of inmates was 413, on the cor- 
responding day of last year the number having been 247, 
showing an increase of 166. The truth is, that the num- 
ber of men able and willing to work but unable to obtain 
employment is fearful; these men look upon the work- 
house as their last resource, but to which they are now 
driven, and — ‘know the reason why.’ By inserting 
this in your valuable paper you will oblige, your most 
obedient servant, 

We are not theorizing, we are not drawing in- 
ferences; we are simply stating facts. We do 
not diverge into the statistics of crime, and its 
startling increase in Suffolk—for that, let the 
reader look at our news. The Let-alone dogma 
is impracticable; it is violated by the very 
attempt to deal with destitution; but the old 
dogma is violated without that confidence in the 
inevitable doctrine of organization which would 
alone attain positive results. Hence the Poor Law 
breaks down under the attempt to deal with destitu- 
tion, both in Ireland and England ; both in Ireland 
and England we have, under the anarchy of labour, 
idle hands and idle lands; the doctrine of Let-alone 
finds its crowning triumphs in the riotous pauper 
plethora of Barham Union, in the mortality of Kil- 
rush, 


* FRANCIS STEWARD.” 





AUSTRIA, THE EVERGREEN, 
THERE is almost invariably a certain luck atten- 
dant on the career of avery young sovereign. ‘The 
Austrian Empire would seem rejuvenized in behalf 
of its youthful master. A miracle of Heaven—or 
else of the opposite power—has been wrought 
there, 

Truly, that singular monarchy has always been 
under the sway of supernatural agencies. It always 
bore a close resemblance to a conjuror’s chamber 
of might, with its myriads of spirits bottled up by 
his magic spell, but ever ready to burst from con- 
finement, and to tear the enchanter and each other 
to pieces. 

The horse that wanted to run down the stag, 
begged to be saddled and bridled. The German 
who wished for undue advantages over the Sclavo- 
nian or Lombard, offered his neck to the Austrian 
yoke. ‘The Bohemian smarting for revenge, in his 
turn tendered his submission. In the mutual jea- 
lousies and ambition of its conflicting races, the 
Empire found its strength; indeed, it owed its 
existence to nothing else. 

This has already continued for several centuries. 
1848 seemed to have broken the spell. The im- 
— spirits went asunder, but the magic power 

ad not lost all its ascendancy. The rancours and 
animosities of the enfranchised races were stili to 
do their common tyrant a good turn. Magyar and 
Croatian, Czech and German, vied with cach other 
in working out the submission of their fellow bond- 
men. Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, the noblest 
European races were doomed to perish that Austria 
might live. 

What is Austria? For a long time, from 1814 
to 1848, simple people called the Great Magician 
by whom the monster Empire was kept together 
“Metternich,” but the system was found to have 
outlived, as it had long preceded, the man. The 
wizard’s name has more aptly and correctly been 
determined to be “‘ bureaucracy.” 

Austria is a little old man—sometimes a snuffy 


bewigged old courtier—sometimes a hair-brained | 


used up libertine—never troubled with the least 
spark of genius, feeling, and principle, but with a 
vast amount of low cunning and mulish obstinacy, 
whom men designate as Prime Minister, and who 
is made to preside over that fabulous body of per- 
sons yclept the Aulic Council. ‘There is never one 
people under the sun that would quietly submit to 
such aruler. But here he has to deal not with one 
nation, but with an aggregate of nations: five or 
six main tribes, with endless divisions and sub- 
divisions, without even a shadow of homogeneous- 
ness or sympathy, without identity of religious 
faith or political progress, or even of material in- 
terests. ‘The great problem of Government is not 
how to keep these nations under control, but 
merely how to pit them one against another. 


We have said Austria is the Minister. The 


Minister is the only Austrian in Austria—the | 


Minister, that is to say, and bis million of under- 
lings—the civil and military bureaucracy. 
public servant in that hybrid state is taken in- 


may be an alien, and, indeed, ail the surer of 
success for it; but the moment be sets foot on 
official threshcids, or the moment he puts on a 


The | 
| of the Cabinet of Vienna. 
differently from any of the conflicting races. He | 


white uniform, he becomes an abstract 
Austrian, a member, that is, of that vast bp 
hood, which demands the abnegation of all nat 
ties—which, like. that of Loyola, “ kills the 
when it creates the Jesuit.” : 

Radetzky, Windischgritz, Jellachich,—w, F 
berg, Schwarzenberg,—the few soldiers and , 
men who did not despair of the country—thatis, of 


the bureaucratic order—were more imper 


the house of Hapsburg. They were a nucleus 
whom the million of Austria’s household men; 


| Austria was reconstituted. 

From the very fact of the empire being enabled 
to weather the storms of 1848, merely by the yitg 
principle of her bureaucracy, there arose a necessity 
of giving new extent and perfection to that 
working engine of power. Metternich’s ideas ¢ 
centralization were those uf a mere tyro by the sig 
of those that Schwarzenberg and his colleagues nop 
entertain, and which they must either perish g 
carry into effect. 1849 gave Austria one 
The army lends her the power of drilling the bgt 
state into a passive, absolute, more than milj 
unity. Austria is proceeding rapidly towandsiy 
sublimation of despotism. ‘The state of siege he 
comes permanent law: the empire a vast cam; 
where all opposition is dealt with as mutiny, 


All this terrific concentration of power is am 
however, turned exclusively to evil purpows, 4 
very great despot has it in his power to be prom 
dent, ard can afford to be generous. Austriag 
bureaucracy knows how to rule in its own inn 
way: it has 4 certain huge, plodding, but not alte 
gether blind and fatal activity. ‘There isa certai 
heavy uniformity that stands instead of i 
of administration; a certain summary, like, 
but strict and equal justice. The vast resources of 
the state are to a great extent employed in the fur. 
therance of public welfare. In front of allits financial 
difficulties, at the close of long civil wers, with the 
expenditure of more than half a millioa of soldiers, 
Austria still finds the means of driving her railways 
as far as Debreczin on the east, and as far as Trieste 
and Leghorn on the west. Her provinces thrive even 
as they fret and murmur. Men fond ofwhat they cal 
“ quiet living” are ever loud in prase of Austria 
security. ‘‘ Make yourselves hogs,” says the 
Circe of Schénbrunn, “and you wil be allowed te 
fatten undisturbed:” and it is atonishing how 
readily, in ordinary times, the mavrity of huma 
beings “take to the stye.” 

This, however, so far as the internal polieyis 
concerned. With the immense décontent still rile 
not only in Lombardy and Hungary, but even 
amongst the more devoted races of Croatia and 
Sclavonia, it would be difficult to see how any im 
mediate apprehension of domesti: commotions ca 
he entertained by Austria at the present moment, 
Abroad she has no less hitherto Ieen able oa 
everything before her. Her trooys reach the Med 
terranean in ‘Tuscany, and the Serman Ocean in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Her diplaatists bully the 
French at Rome, the Prussian at Dresden, the 
English at Frankfort. Her phns of annexation 
are a fate for Germany, a law fr Europe. It is in 
vain, we think, that Lord Cowhy protests against 
the incorporation of all the Italo-Sclavonic provinces 
of Austria into the German Corfederacy. In vala 
that Prussia seeks for an escap from utter anni 
lation by a return to the oi Frankfort Diet 
Prussia as well as England, my, all the const 
tuted powers, have acknowledgd the | 
of might over right. ‘They havedisavowed— 
to trample down—the revolutia. Now, the revo 
| lution of 1848 was a death-strugle between Austra 
}and Europe. Austria came o: a conqueror, 
| the necessary consequence will be the total e 

jently 





| tration and enslavement of E:rope. Italy, 

| zerland, Germany are already prought su 

| low. France, by sheer suicide.is doing her utmost 

| to put herself hors de comba'; and Bogie has 

| yielded her ground on the Coninent, inch by inch, 

till her diplomatic agents do litle more than swell 

the vain pageantry of foreign ourts. : 

The Berlin papers, sometime also those of Pans, 

would fain console us by the assurance that 

| firm countenance of their resective Go 

is at last stemming the tide, nd forcing Se 

_zenberg “ to draw in his horn.” We perceive 0 
symptoms of hesitation or fopearance on the part 

Ty see their advan 

tage, and are determined to us it. Once more we 

repeat: Austria must lord it cer Germany in 

of Prussia, over Italy in spite o France— er ascell- 
dancy is already ‘undisputaly established ove 











the Emperor—more Austrian than the very bel 


‘rallied. Nationality fell by internecine hand—~ang 
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countries, in fact, however rancorously it may 
age OO) in words. tt is possible that Austria 
be pave yet some scores to settle with her Rus- 
we) sasiliary : her towering ambition may come 
oe wiiaion with another no less grasping, no less 
a. will. But is Europe to loek for her de- 
to Nicholas of Russia? and are we quite 
that the two huge enemies of mankind will 
Sef now the prey is safely Jaid before them, now 
‘interest so strongly urges them peaceably to 
“de it between them ? 
For the hundredth time we repeat it: the revolu- 
of 1848 was an European necessity. Its aim 
as to set up national against bureaucratic claims : 
ive life to Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Poland 
sithe expense of Austria and Russia. It was the 
gered duty of France and England to avow and 
to that revolution to the best of their abili- 
fies; to take up the question of nationality as vital 
to themselves. Their hesitation, their half inter- 
their cowardly connivance, decided the 
fortune of the day in favour of the great slayers of 
uutions—of the great foes of humanity. 
All must be lost now, or we must begin afresh : 
ion must needs be more than ever the order 
ofthe day throughout Europe. God speed Mazzini 
gd Klapka: all the sleepless agitators, all the 
generous, uncompromising adversaries of Russia 
gd Austria! Such must be the war cry, not 
perly in Italy or Germany, but in France and 
land too—so long, at least, as France and 
consider their own interests as bound up 
ith those of human progress and well-being. We 
have too long played traitors to our own cause : too 
have stood . and seen the slaughter of our 
baa May God forgive us and give us strength 
to make amends ! 





§IR CHARLES WOOD’S CONFESSION. 

No man can be taxed save with his own consent by 
his representative in Parliament—such is the con- 
titutional dictum : in the following passage from 
Sir Charles Wood’s Budget speech, on Friday, 
however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer acknow- 
ledges, not only that the great mass of the People, 
which bears the mass of the taxes, is unrepresented, 
but that it is not even virtually represented, and 
cannot exert “a pressure”: 

“T never turned to the right or to the left to consider 
what would be a benefit to one class or another; but I 
have looked to that which, in my opinion, would be most 
beneficial to the great body of our labouring and working 

tion. They, to a great extent, are notrepresented 

this House; they cannot put pressure upon those who 

sithere, which will induce them to advocate their pecu- 

liar interests; and they are, therefore, in my opinion, the 

special objects of the care and solicitude of the Govern- 

ment; government being instituted for the bencfit of the 
many, and not of the few.” 

Ministers, therefore, are the Members for the 
People—-Members by Universal Suffrage! Only 

are self-appointed. 
it Charles’s confession is ominous for his party. 
In 1841, Lord John Russell stood up manfully for 
the “unrepresented millions,” whom he remem- 
in his taxation schemes—just as he was 
going out of office. Sir Charles Wood’s percep- 
tions are becoming clearer, his voice stronger, as a“ 
begins to snuff the wholesome air of Opposition. 





UNDER-PAID BISHOPS, 
Tar Reverend Alexander Maclennan, a clergyman be- 
longing to the poor and persecuted Episcopalian Church 
in Scotland, has addressed a letter to Sir George Grey, 
suggesting avery different line of policy from that which 
Lord John Russell proposes in his Papal Aggression 
Bill. Instead of denuding the Scottish Episcopate of 
“ite inoffensive and prescriptive or distinctive boundaries 
f jurisdiction,” he has the hardihood to ask Ministers 
“Wrestore to the Scottish Episcopal Church at least a 
portion of (what was formerly its own) the bishops’ 
tents in Scotland—say £200 a-year to each bishop, and 
£100a-year to each clergyman.” What a primitive idea! 
Two hundred a-year to a bishop!"’ The Bishop of 
Tondon’s butler would turn up his nose at such 
"paltry salary. And yet Mr. Maclennan has the 
“surance to promise that with that miserable endow- 
ment they would soon “‘ bring back the unthinking mul. 
Uitudes, and make them like her own sons.” What a 
Monstrous libel this involves upon the Bishop of London, 
— £20,000 a-year, and is utterly unable to prevent 
clergymen from going over in shoals to the Church of 
3 andsolely, we believe, for want of a policy in the 
ch of England that should be at once liberal and 


MR, CALCRAFT AT HOME, 


Awoxg the trades which have been prosperous this year 


tof the Hangman, He has been busy, is so, and 
S80 again, 





Even so soon after Sarah Chesham and Drory have been 
the materials for one of Mr. Calcraft’s entertainments at 
Chelmsford, two of the Frimley murderers have been 
sentenced to death on the evidence of the third, perhaps 
the most guilty; and Patrick Lyons lies under sentence 
of death, without hope of commutation, for the murder 
of Margaret Fahey, at Warrington. In both those cases, 
Mr. Calcraft will have an opportunity of displaying his 
skill to large crowds, collected to gaze upon the death 
struggle of the murderers. 

But even when that is done, there is every prospect 
that more employment will be found for the public func- 
tionary in Gloucestershire. 

The fact is that his employment is reproductive: if 
murders occasion executions, executionssuggest murders, 
The poverty, the ignorance, and the disorganized state 
of labour in all parts of the country, but particularly in 
certain agricultural districts, materially aid the effect of 
Mr. Calcraft’s exhibitions. In spite of Maconochie’s 
revolutionary ideas, the gallows-tree is an institution 
— seems to have a better chance of standing thansome 
others. 





THE FRANKLIN SEARCH, 

We heartily concur with the regret expressed by the 
Morning Chronicle, that the Admiralty has resolved not 
to send a screw-steamer to Melville Island for the purpose 
of communicating with Captain Austin. In the expedi- 
tions to the Arctic regions there are three objects to be 
served—the conveyance of support, moral as well as 
material, to those already engaged in the search; the 
rescue of Franklin and his party, if they are still alive; 
and the discovery of their remains if they have perished, 
so that their fate may be satisfactorily known, 

The last object is scarcely less important than the other 
two. It cannot be impossible to find the relics of such 
an expedition, whatever may have become of it; and it 
will not only inflict the greatest pain upon all Franklin’s 
countrymen, if the search be abandoned prematurely, but 
it will cast an indelible stain upon the history of the 
nation. 

The plea of the officials is expense, “‘ useless expense.” 
It is not useless, if it satisfies the just anxiety of the 
public; and as to its amount, the very beggar in the streets 
would not grudge the penny that may be exacted from 
him for the purpose. Lady Franklin's unceasing 
sacrifices ought not only to be shared, but entirely super- 
seded, by the national efforts. It will be a sacrilege to 
spare any cost or any exertion until we have brought 
back Franklin and his companions, dead or alive. 


LORD STANLEY AND THE CHURCHMEN, 
Tue Protectionist Premier-expectant does not seem to 
be much higher in favour with the Puseyites than Lord 
John Russell has lately been. The English Churchman, 
the organ of that party, in speaking of the steps taking by 
the country party to thrust Lord Stanley into Downing- 
street, warns its friends to take care what they are doing : 


* Before Churchmen assist him, it would be well for them to 
remember that Lord Stanley destroyed ten Irish bishoprics, 
established the national system of education in Ireland: robbed 
the Lrish Church of twenty-five per cent. of her tithes; and de- 
clared, at the foundation of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
that it might be the duty of the Government 'o support a false 
religion. So far as we know, he has never expressed the slight- 
est regret for these things, nor has he distinctly said that heis in 
favour of the restoration of Convocation. Churchmen had better 
wait at present, and not take any steps which they might after- 
wards regret.” 

Looking at these antecedents of Lord Stanley, the 
Dissenters might reasonably conclude that he would do 


more for them than Lord John is ever likely to do. 


THE LORD'S ANOINTED, 

One of the happy subjects of his Neapolitan Majesty was 
playing écarté in a café at Caltanisetta, in Sicily. The 
“King” had already turned up against him twice and 
thrice: it came out again, once more than the good 
Sicilian’s patience could well put up with. The poor 
player snatched it from the table, crumpled it up in his 
rage, threw it on the ground, trampled upon it, not im- 
probably with an oath or two against his implacable bad 
luck. 

Believe it who can! but we have it from the authority of 
honest private letters—the man was arrested as he is- 
sued from the café and brought before the magistrate to 
answer for his disrespectful treatment of a ‘‘ crowned 
head’! Oh Gemini! High treason against the King 
of Spades! 

Faitn vy, Assent.—The highest truth, if professed 
by one who believes it not in his heart, is to him a lie, 
and he sins greatly by professing it. Let us try as much 





as we will to convince our neighbours; but let us beware 
| of influencing their conduct when we fail in influencing 
| their convictions, He who bribes cr frightens his neigh- 
bours into doing an act which no good man would do for 
reward, or from fear, is tempting his neighbour to sin; 
he is assisting to lower and to harden his conscience ; to 
| make him act for the favour or from the fear of man, 
instead of for the favour and from the fear of God; and, 
| if this be a sin in him, it is a double sin in us to tempt 
‘him to it.—Arnold’s Christian Life. 


Z iterature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the es and 
of literature. They do not make la in Lees | 
try to enforce them.—Edinburgh ianectbey — 








Maena Est Veritas: great is Democracy, and 
it will prevail! Paternal Governments seen from 
afar present a most engaging aspect— 

“ ‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


But on a nearer inspection they exhibit less of pa- 
ternal tenderness and solicitude than of the irritable 
father’s wilfulness and selfishness. (* Don’t make 
that noise, sir, or I’ll turn you out of the room; how 
do you think J can sing while you are kicking up 
that row!”’) Austria has lost a friend in Mr, 
GLapsTonE, who recently, in Italy, attended several 
of the political trials, and examined the working of 
the paternal Governments, Naples and Austria, 
the result of which has been to make him side with 
the Italians against Austria; and he is now said to 
be writing a book on the subject, What will the 
Friends of Order say? 

Apropos of Order—that shibboleth of foolish 
minds—(as if any society could exist without 
Order! as if the abstract perfection of Stability and 
Security were identified with the disorderly Order 
these men wish to maintain !) there is a capital wit- 
ticism flying about Germany, imported from the 
Possen spiele at Vienna, A timid Austrian returns 
to his native Vienna, and addresses to the first man 
he meets this question, “ sag’ sie ’mal : ist’s Ordnung 
hier—oder noch Freiheit ? Tell me: does Order 
reign now—or has Freedom still the upperhand ? 

So differently do serious thinkers regard this 
“question of Order,” that the most destructive 
philosopher of the present day, the one who would 
effect the most sweeping change in the present order 
of society—who would introduce a new order grow- 
ing up from a new root (Aucuste ComTe) has 
taken for his motto these grand but simple words :— 


“OrpDER AND PROGRESS,” 


intimating that in lieu of a Party of Order and a 
Party of Progress—a Conservative and Radical 
philosophy—there must be a Party uniting the 
two—not as the Whigs profess to do it, by jilting 
both, but as the Static and Dynamic Laws of social 
life prescribe. 

We see in the French papers the announcement 
of ComTe’s public lectures on the History of 
Humanity, and the announcement is headed Ordre 
et Progrés. It may interest some of our readers 
to know that this great thinker, who accepts with 
profound seriousness his mission as a philosopher, 
has for many years given gratuitous public lectures 
every Sunday during six months of the year, 
wherein he has popularized the general truths of 
science, and impressed upon the people his lead- 
ing ideas on social and historical questions, The 
course now announced is destined to demonstrate 
the intimate connection of the Present with the 
whole Past, in order to lead up to the concep- 
tion of a social Future, and to assist the transi- 
tion by the aid of that philosophy of history 
which characterizes Positivism, Can none of our 
English Teachers imitate so fine an example? 


In the Quarterly Review just out there is a 
paper on Centralization which we commend to 
the attention of our philosophic readers, as uniting 
in a very unusual degree largeness of conception 
with prodigality of detail, theoretic power with 
great felicity of style. The opinions therein main- 
tained are so important that we shall next week 
consider them in a separate article, 





The Republic, Social and Democratic, is to have 
anew organ in the London press—the Friend of 
the People, edited by JuL1aN Harney and Ernest 
Jonzs. Its leading characteristic will be the unicn 
of Chartist and Associative principles; but it pro- 
mises to be a complete exemplar of the weekly 
newspaper. Ernest Jones is a practised and adroit 
leader of the English Democratic party; JuLIAN 





‘Harney possesses the influence due to a compre 
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hensive grasp of his subject, strong feeling, and 
is likely to give 


powerful eloquence. The journal 
a new elevation to the literature of the democracy. 


It is sometime since Mrs. Norton has published 
anything. ‘here is always so numerous a public 
to welcome what she puts forth, that the announce- 
ment of a new novel by her will be good tidings. 
‘We observe also that the charming author of 
Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside, has another 


volume ready—both of which announcements will 
be received with superb disdain by those peculiar 
and “highly intellectual” persons who “never 
read novels |” 
Now, there are two reasons for not reading 
novels: one being want of time; the other an 
affectation of superiority. Those who are forced to 
plead the former, we condole with ; thosewho assume 
the latter we are apt to despise, having generally 
found them among the most stupid, most narrow- 
minded, and most ungenerous of natures. To put 
the question on this ground: surely the works 
written by great men, and by men whom the 
persons we are addressing would consider even 
still weightier examples—statesmen—cannot be- 
long to a class altogether frivolous! GorTue, 
the greatest of modern intellects, wrote novels ; 
Vourarre wrote them; Diperor wrote them; 
~ Boccaccio wrote them; Lord Jonn has tried his 
hand at them; Lord Normansy has succeeded ; 
so has CHATEAUBRIAND, the ambassador; and 
Remvusat and VitieMmatn, both Ministers and 
grave professors: probably Guizot, who has 
written a tragedy, has somewhere the MS. of a 
romance in his austere portfolio! Surely these 
men—by no means among the best writers of 
fiction—have given that department of literature 
enough “respectability and gravity” to make it a 
venial error if we sometimes condescend, from our 
great altitude, to “look into” these frivolous works ? 
And, after all, is it not desirable now and then to 
relax somewhat of our austere superiority? But 
there are some men who never relax,—they fear lest 
they should fall to pieces ! 
This by way of preface to the announcement 
that the Novelists have another ministerial addi- 
tion. In that “world,” which is to the actual 
world what our globe is to the universe, there is 
gossip about Le Dernier D’ Egmont, a new novel, 
by the Comte de Jarnac (he will not, we hope, 
consider our betraying him a coup de Jarnac ?) who 
has also the credit of having written a novel in 
English! Beside his volumes lie the concluding 
volumes of La Bonne Aventure, by EvuGene Sus, 
and the third volume of that “ seizing story,” 
Dieu Dispose, by A. Dumas—flanked by a grave 
and attractive volume: Etudes Biographiques sur 
la Révolution d’Angleterre, by Guizor: it con- 
tains sixteen biographical “ studies” of the re- 
markable people of that period, Denzil Hollis, 
Ludlow, May, Sir Philip Warwick, John Lilburne, 
Fairfax, Mrs. Hutchinson, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
Price, Clarendon, Burnet, Buckingham, Reresby, 
&c., and will be greedily caught at by all historical 
readers. a 
Whoever has been recently at Berlin will remem- 
ber a noble bronze group—“ the Amazon’’—which 
stands on the pedestal near the staircase of the 
Museum. It is fourteen feet high, and as a work 
of Art has won the suffrages of all connoisseurs. 
Professor Kiss, the sculptor, has now executed an- 
other cast of this group in bronzed zinc / ‘Thenovelty 
of this material, and the great suggestion it affords 
to artists in future, will render the Amazonengruppe 
an interesting feature amidst the crowded variet 
of the Exhibition—to say nothing of its attraction 
as a work of Art; for were not zinc less valuable 
than bronze this cast would be equal to the original 
in Berlin. Herr Geiss, of Berlin, is, we believe, 
the originator of this novel employment of zinc, 
and has established in Berlin a manufactory for the 
preparation of this material—which is abundant in 
the Silesian mountains—and has brought over to 
our Exhibition casts of Batuy’s “Eve at the 


LIFE OF PENN, 

William Penn. An Historical Biograph 
Chapter on the * Macaulay Charges.” 

Dixon. Author of “ Life of Howard.” 


y. With an Extra 
ith a Portait. 
Chapman and Hall. 
“The Life of William Penn” is in many respects 
an admirable book. If it presents us with a some- 
what shadowy and mythical figure in place of the 
living flesh and blood—sublimating the Hero, and 
losing sight of the Man—it more than compensates 
for this very general biographical, defect by the 
abundance and picturesqueness of its materials, the 
diligence of its compilation, and the energy of its 
narrative. By looking into sources which Quaker 
biographers never thought of consulting, Mr. 
Dixon has brought together a mass of facts of 
direct and collateral interest, which make his book 
substantially a new one. At the same time we must 
caution the reader against placin 
dence in the display here made of independent re- 
search ; a variety of indications suggest this sus- 


strange silence with respect to Mr. W. E, Forster’s 
pamphlet in answer to the charges against Penn 
in Macaulay’s History. To the evidence fur- 
nished by that pamphlet, Mr. Dixon has not added 
much in his swaggering ‘“ Extra Chapter on the 
Macaulay Charges,” wherein he takes the celebrated 
historian roundly to task; yet he has nowhere 
made the slightest acknowledgment of his pre- 
decessor’s labours; he treats the subject as if it 
were now for the first time opened by himself 
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picion, the most striking of them being the | 


nomians Antitrinitarians 
| Arminians, Baptists, Brownists, Calvin 
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Independents, 
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tines, Muggletonians, Perfectists 
tans, Ranters, Sceptics, Seekers, and Socinians, 
and Powell, worthies of the Anabaptist faith, 
preached at Blackfriars a war of conquest and 


baptized acc 


Antiscripturists, 


» Fifth-Monarchy Men, 
ists, Pres 


against tis continent of Europe. 


s € ) Their 
more especially on the inheritance of the Du 


God, they proclaimed, had given up Holland aga 
Sogn for bis saints, and a stronghold fro 


Pe 
externind 
er iy 


mw 
t wage war against the great harlot. Tee 


Monarchy Men protested against every kind of lay 
government: Christ alone, in their opinion, 
reign on earth, and in his behalf they were any 
put down all lawgivers and magistrates. The 
were at least as mad as any sect of Communis 
Republicans of modern date. 
| & paroxysm of morbid activity; and the bol 
| spirits had cast away every restraint 
| councils, laws and experience impos 
too great confi- | times. Institutions which are common! 
grave respect even by the unbelieving, 
| subject of coarse jokes and indeeent mummeries, 
| cant of the timea church was a tabernacle of the 
the Lord’s Supper a twopenny ordinary, 
| Cathedral and Westminster Abbey were both used 
stables for horses and as shambles for butchers, 
and horses were taken to fonts filled with foul water, and 
a to the established ritual, for the 








(“ Alone, I did it”) ;—he makes no allusion to Mr. 
Forster amid the ostentatious acknowledgments 


point out a “mistake,” he never mentions Mr. | 
Forster’s name, and then he avoids naming the | 
pamphlet ! 


this silence, it is strangely at variance with literary 
etiquette. 
This, however, in no way diminishes the value of | 
Mr. Dixon’s book, which is a solid piece of biogra-~ | 
phico-historical composition, well grouped in its 
details, interesting in its matter. It aims at bring- 
ing before the mind a picture of the times, as | 
well as a narrative of Penn’s life; and not the 
least successful portions are those which critics 
of a former day would have pronounced mere di- 
gressions. ‘Testing the book by the standard it 
seems to claim, we should say: It shows that the 
author knew what ought to be done, rather than 
that he knew how to do it—the intention is pictu- 
resque, the materials are picturesque, but the artistic 
power is wanting. Algernon Sidney, Locke, George 
Fox, Tillotson, Sunderland, Charles II., James II., 
and men of all types are disposed in groups; but 
the groups are not animated, the figures do not 
move. In a word, Mr. Dixon has no dramatic 
faculty. Yet if, instead of testing his “ Life” by 
a high standard, we test it according to the standard 
afforded by ordinary biographies, then we say it 
rises into positive excellence, and deserves our hearty 
praise. 
We knew nothing of Penn as to “ what manner 
of man” he was, before reading this volume; nor 
can we boast of any clear view of his character 
now. Yet certain points of it are brought out in 
these pages so as to excite curiosity. r. Dixon 
has dexterously given due prominence to the 
courtly elegance and scholarly accomplishments of 


his hero. Penn was no respectable gentleman in 
drab colour :— 


‘* Meek, and much a liar!” 

he was a scholarly Quaker, a fine gentleman, and 
an earnest man, who united in a curious manner 
the diplomacy and tact of a courtier and a lawyer 
with the unshaken constancy of a martyr and the 
fervent conviction of a fanatic. We never lose 
sight of this characteristic. Mr. Dixon manages 
without ostentation to keep us aware of it through- 
out; and it is the one great point for which we are 
most grateful to him, as it gives us a new idea of 
Penn. 

There is by no means too much Quakerism in 
the book. Enough, however, to indicate the true 


position of Penn, and the intellectual troubles of 
the masses :— 


‘In looking back to that period it is too much the 
habit to confine attention to the extraordinary variety of 
opinions which prevailed in politics :—the social state 
was even. more anarchical. Between Hampden and 
Falkland the space was narrower than between Laud and 
Fox. If in political ideas, from the school of divine 
right, through the educated democracy of Milton, down 
to the wild republicanism of the Fifth-Monarchy Men, 
all was confusion,—the religion of the numberless 
sectaries was still less reducible to order. The mere 
names of the _—s sects into which the Church had 
e 





Fountain,” Canova’s “ Hebe,” and other works. 


dissolved itself in a few years are suggestive. Only to 


of the preface; indeed, except on one occasion to 
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Another 


The national mind Was in 


which creeds 
e on men in = 


Ordinary 


y treated witha 
were made the 


Tn the 


soldiers and the painted women 
who attended the camp as their paramours. Mareswen 
allowed to foal in cathedrals, and the lowest to 
convert the most sacred edifices into beer-shops, Even 
our venerable abbey, the resting-place of kings and 
heroes, was for a time used as a common brothel The 
sarcasm of the soldiers was—that as the horses had now 
begun to attend church the reformation was at 

complete. Sober and religious men were equally insane, 
A sect arose which professed to believe that a wom 
has no soul, no more than a goose. 
grave men believed there is no difference between good 


of 


and evil. Atheists became numerous; and, as usual, 


; , atheism was attended with the lowest and most 
To put the mildest construction on | superstitions. In more than one part of the 


| prostitution was practised as a religious ordinance, One 


fellow was found with no less than seven wives, another 
had married his father’s wife, a third, after having seduced 
a wretched woman, gave out that she was about tobe 
delivered of the Messiah.” 


We like Mr. Dixon better as a compiler thanas 
a philosopher; his remarks seldom wander from 
commonplace, and when they do we cannot compli. 


so he 


world, 








name a few of them, there were:—Anabaptists, Anti- 


ment them for sagacity. 
just quoted he thus philosophizes :— 


“The very year in which Penn’s father had so fonily 
welcomed his birth, a rude, gaunt, illiterate lad of nine- 
teen, a shoemaker by trade, and affected with the religious 
fervour of the age, being at a country fair in his native 
Leicestershire, met with his cousin and another friend 
there,—and the three youths agreed to have a stoupal 

They accordingly adjourned to a tavernia 
the neighbourhood and called for drink. 
first supply was exhausted, the cousin and his friend 
called for more,—began to drink healths, and said that 
he who would not drink sould pay the entire alescore, The 
young shoemaker was alarmed at this proposal—forhe 
was low in purse, and honest in his dealings: whereupon, 
as he explained the circumstance afterward, he put his 
hand into his pocket, took out a groat, laid it down m 
the table, and said—* If it be so, I will leave you.’ And 


ale together. 


went home. 


‘Iwo pages after thow 


When this 


“ This simple village alehouse incident was one of the 
most important events which had yet happened 
history of the Anglo Saxon race; for out of it (!) watt 
come Quakerism, the writings and teachings of Pem 
and Barclay, the colony and constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, the republics of the west, and in no very remote 
degree the vast movement of liberal ideas in Great 
Britain and America in more modern times. 
rate and upright shoemaker, who would drink no more 
ale than he could pay for, was George Fox.” 


This is the sort of “historical causation” we find 
commonly enough in some sceptical writers 


last century, and in the writings of Paul de Kock; 
but, although 


in the 


The illite- 


“ Great events from trifling causes spring,” 


It was not his own in the first instance 


that there 


The inner 


—s is 
head, Int 
highest guide 


the philosophy of history now accepted among 
thinking men is certainly not one to trace the 
genesis of a great religious movement to an 

incident ! ; 
But let us pass on to Quakerism (merely ps | 
a note of admiration to the clause about Origen a0 

the Neo-Platonists) :— 


“ Fox had got an idea in his mind,—and ideas rule the 


} nor ¢) 


he ever perceive its true relation to other systems 0 
thought and religious creeds. 
idea,—adopte. by Origen an 
speculations of the Neo-Platonists, 
cealed in the mind of every man a certain 
vine light—a real spark of the infallible G 

mysterious light the Mystics had found the 
of human conduct, and Fox had somewhere ca’ . 
doctrine, It suited his restless and imperious nstinets: 
it made of man a god. 
doctrine, he took its boldest forms. 
said, was above any outward teaching. Law, 
experience, revelation itself was liable to error; 
vine light was alone infallible, Of the diagnosis 
case he had but a confused and imperfect notion; 
this inner light was the thing some men call 


1t was the ancient mystic 
d faintly to be traced in the 
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on, was a question he never troubled | the unknown realms of Prester John. Everywhere these tions without profit, so luminous and 


to answer ; for he had —_ et of human a men the glad a they had ee, every page. Space fails us to enter into any dis- 
maninventions, butnoneofthe promptings | ceived; everywhere treating all men as equals and bro- | . 
- gant What he cals ‘ Hebrew, Greek, and | thers; thee-ing and thou-ing high and low; protesting cussion, we will therefore confine ourselves to a few 
- and the seven arts,’ he regarded as little better than | against all authority not springing from the light in the extracts. 

and paganism. The knowledge of many tongues, | soul—against all powers, privileges, and immunities PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

said an with rebellion against God; and at the | founded on carnal history and tradition; and often at| ‘* Considering society as a corporate body, we may say 

- ginnin Piedere, languages were accursed, and | the peril of their lives refusing to lift the hat or to bend | that man, when he first enters into it, has the ve 

 atinued ; it was the woman and the beast | the knee—except to God. force in excess, whilst in the cohesive force he is t. 

Swed power over tongues. God, he contended, | ‘The public teaching of a doctrine like this was in | His passions are strong ; his sympathies weak. Those 

in no need of human learning; to which South | itself a revolution, Cromwell clearly understood the | propensities which fitted him for savage life necessarily 

stood tend to breed war between himself and his neighbours. 


ieplied very finely—If God does not standin need of human 
jarning still less does He stand in need of human 
ce, But Fox went on his way rejoicing. The inner 

was enough for him and for all men. Even the 
ures were to some extent superfluous; and he 
yentured to reject them when they could not be made 
onize with the light within. Never was there a 
jnnovator than this George Fox. Philosophies, 


nla arts, legislations, were as nothing in his 
oy Every man was complete in himself; he stood 


of no alien help; the light was free of all control 
Each human 


in need 


above all authority external to itself. 
eing, man or Woman, was supreme. 
“Here was an intellectual basis for democracy! In 
am age of anarchy, when men were running to and froin 
gearch of a revelation, a doctrine like this naturally at- 
to itself many of the inore restless and dissatis 
fed spirits; and as each of these added to its dogmas 
his own peculiar vagaries and oddities, the followers of 
George Fox, or the Children of Light, as they called 
themselves, were for several years only known to the 
religious world by the extravagance of their be- 
lew: an extravagance which in many cases amounted 
toa real insanity. Entering and disturbing churches 
gd dissenting congregations in the manner of their 
master, was the most innocent mode of displaying their 
new-born zeal. This they considered a sacred duty ; 
and they performed it not only in England, where their 
tenets were understood, but in foreign towns and cities 
very much at their personal peril. Divers persons among 
them were moved of the spirit to do things—some fan 
tastical, some indecent, some monstrous,. One woman 
went into the House of Parliament with a trenchard on | 
her head, to denounce the Lord Protector, and before the 
face of his Government dashed the trenchard into pieces, | 
saying aloud—‘ Thus shall he be broken in pieces.’ 
One Sarah Goldsmith went about the city in a coat of 
tackeloth, her huir dishevelled, and her head covered | 
with dust, to testify, as she said, against pride. James | 
Naylor gave himself out as the Messiah; and a woman 
named Dorcas Ebery made oath before the judges that 
she had been dead two days and was raised again to 
life by this impostor. Gilbert Latye, a man of property 
and education, going with Lord Oberry into the Queen's | 
private chapel, was moved to stand up on one of the side | 
altars and inveigh against Popery to the astonished | 
worshippers. One Solomon Eccles went through the | 
streets, naked above the waist, with a chafing dish of | 
coals and burning brimstone on his head,—in which | 
statehe entered a Popish chapel and denounced the | 
Iord’s vengeance against idolaters. William Sympson, 
says Fox, who never did these things himself, was moved 
togoatseveral times for three years, naked and bare- 
footed, in markets, courts, towns and cities—to priests 
and great men’s houses, as a sign that they should be | 
striptnaked even as he was stript naked. There seemed 
to be a general emulation as to who should outstrip the 
test,—and many persons went about the streets of Lon- 
don in all the nudity of nature. Most of the zealots, 
however, kept to the decencies of a sackcloth dress; and 





with their faces besmeared with grease and dirt they | 


would parale about the parks and public places, calling 
to the people as they passed, that in like manner would 
all their religions be besmeared. One fellow, who seemed 
to have had more of purpose in his madness than the 
others, went to Westminster with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and as the representatives came down to the 
House he thrust at and wounded several before he 
could be arrested. On being asked by the Speaker 
why he had done this, he replied that he had been 
inspired by the Holy Ghost to kill every man who sat 
in Parliament. No wonder that the prisons were 
crowded with Quakers, as they were with enthusiasts 
and innovators of every otherkind! . ...... 
These enthusiasts not only preached the doctrines of 
social and political equality ; they aimed at the establish- 
ment of an universal religion. Fox himself appealed 
to the highest and to the lowest. He wrote to admonish 
Innocent XI. and tried to convert the Lord Protector 
Cromwell. He preached to milkmaids and discussed 
points of theology with ploughmen. He invoked in 
thousands of the yeomanry of England a fervour of 
spirit almost equal to that which possessed himself. He 
exhorted the ambassadors of the great powers, then as- 
sembled at Nimmeguen, to treat of peace,—and warned 
the citizens of Oldenburgh that the fire which had re- 
cently desolated their city was a judgment from heaven 
against them on account of their iniquities. In the 
excess of their zeal, delicate women went into the camps 
of Cromwell, mixed with the rough soldiers, and tried 
to win them over to the doctrines of peace and goodwill 
to man, | Innocent girls and unworldly men went forth 
i conscious and fearless innocence to bear the seeds of 
truth to every corner of the earth. Hester Biddel forced 
er way into the presence of the grand monarch at Ver- 
Sailles, and commanded him in the name cf God to 
sheathe his destroying sword. Others made their way to 
Jerusalem and to New England,—to Egypt, to China 
and to Japan, One young woman of dauntless resolu- 
tion carried the words of peace to the successor of Mo- 
ammed in his camp at Adrianople, who received her 
ss — due to one professing to come in the 
Pontiff a a Another took a message to the Supreme 
ho ean is cardinals at Rome. Some were moved 

and convert the savages of the west and the 





nature of the movement; and tolerant as he was of reli- 
gious sects, he would willingly have put it down. But 
even his mighty arm was paralyzed. The children of 
light were also the children of peace. They did what 
they believed to be right; and if their conduct pleased 
not the rulers of the earth, they took the consequences 
to themselves in silence. Sects like the Anabaptists, the 
Levellers, and the Fifth-Monarchy Men he knew how to 
cajole or coerce. Their plots and conspiracies he could 
meet on equal terms: as it suited his purpose, he could 
buy them with honours or crush them them with the 
sword. But fear and favour were alike lost on the fol- 
lowers of Fox. They would neither obey his laws nor 
resist his troops. They opposed their silence to his 
severity. They were readier to endure than he was to 
inflict ; and he foresaw that their patience would tire out 
persecution.” 


The furor biographicus not only prevents Mr. 
Dixon from seeing any faults in his hero, but al- 
most blinds him to the faults of his hero’s father, 
the stout but disreputable Admiral. If the reader 
compare pages 14 and 117 he will notice an amusing 
contradiction: while recounting the treachery of 
the Admiral, Mr. Dixon says no term of reprehen- 
sion is too strong for it; yet when the Admiral is 
dying Mr. Dixon assures us “he retained his pa- 
triotic ardour to the last. He bewailed the cor- 
ruption of the age, the profligacy in high places, 
&ec. !” 

Before closing our notice we must give an ex- 
tract which would have made Sydney Smith 
chuckle at the forefathers of his “ repudiators” :— 


‘‘Penn believed that if he were only in America, his 
presence would reconcile parties now at variance, and 
put an end to these dangerous complaints and sugges- 
tions. But he was too poor to pay for an outfit for his 
family. Owner of twenty million acres of land, he had 
no means of raising a few hundred pounds for necessary 
expenses! The Irish estates had ceased for the moment 
to yield a shilling of rental; and his unfaithful stewards, 
the Fordes, pretended they could hardly make his Eng- 
lish property cover the cost of his simple household. 
In the depth of his difficulty and distress, a thought oc- 
curred to him: he had spent a princely fortune in his 
colony; the million or so of acres already sold had a 
small quit-rent reserved,—which, for the ease of the 
colonists, he had allowed to stand over till good harvests 
came round, so that for ten years he had not received 
a single shilling from this quarter. He would now, he 
thought, apply to these prosperous settlers in the land 
he had made for them, recently blessed with most abun- 
dant seasons, for a loan of ten thousand pounds—a 
hundred pounds each from a hundred persons. This 
money would set him right; and the quit-rents and the 
lands of the colony would be ample security to the 
| lenders. He wrote a manly and touching letter to 
| Robert Turner, in which he opened his heart to his old 
| friend, and mace this proposal, pledging himself, in the 
| event of its success, to set sail immediately with a large 
| party of emigrants, who were only waiting for the signal 
| of his departure: if the colonists refused him this kind- 
ness, he said, he knew not what he must do, so very low 
were his affairs reduced. It is an eternal disgrace to 
the settlers that they evaded and postponed this request 
—too mean to comply with grace, too cowardly to refuse 


continually being sundered. Hence the sm 
first communities. 


His condition has been that of antagonism ; 


perpetual 
and his antagonistic habits must of ¢ course accompany 


him into the social state. Aggression, ute, anger, 
hatred, revenge—these are the several a of the pro- 
cess by which the members of a primitive community are 


allness of the 
Populations burst as fast as they in- 
crease. Races split into tribes; tribes into hetons: 
Only as civilization advances do larger unions become 
possible. And even these have to pass through some 
such stage as that of feudalism, with its small ftain- 
ships and right of private war, showing that the tendency 
to repel is still active. 
‘* Now, in proportion to the repulsive force subsistin 
between atoms of matter, must be the restraint req’ 
tokeep them from exploding. And in proportion to the 
repulsive force subsisting between the units of a so- 
ciety must be the strength of the bonds requisite to pre- 
vent that society from flying to pieces. Some powerful 
concentrative influence there must be to produce even 
these smallest unions ; and this influence must be strong 
in proportion to the savageness of the people; otherwise 
the unions cannot be maintained. Such an influence 
we have in the sentiment of ,veneration, reverence for 
ower, loyalty, or, as Carlyle terms it—hero-worshi 
y this feeling it is that society begins to be organized : 
and where the barbarism is greatest, there is this feeling 
strongest. Hence the fact that all traditions abound in 
superhuman beings, in giants and demigods, The 
mythical accounts of Bacchus and Hercules, of Thor and 
Odin, and of the various divine and half-divine per- 
sonages who figure in the early histories of all races, 
merely prove the intensity of the awe with which supe- 
riority was once regarded. In that belief of some of 
the Polynesian Islanders that only their chiefs have 
souls, we find a still extant example of the almost in- 
credible influence which this sentiment of reverence has 
over savage men. Through it only does all authority, 
whether that of ruler, teacher, or priest, become possible. 
It was alike the parent of beliefs in the miraculous con- 
ception of Gengis Khan, in the prophetic characters of 
Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mahomet, and in the infalli- 
bility ofthe Pope. Where it no longer deifies power, it 
associates it with divine attributes. Thus it was death 
for the Assyrian to enter unbidden into the presenceof his 
monarch. The still stationary Orientals ascribe to their 
emperors celestial relationships. Schamyl, the prophet- 
chief of the Circassians, is believed to have entire union 
with the Divine essence. And the Russian soldiers pray 
for tueir Czar as ‘our God upon earth.’ The fealty of 
vassal to feudal lord—the devotion of Highland Celt to 
chief—were exhibitions of the same feeling. Leyalty it 
made the brightest virtue, and treason the blac 
crime. 

“‘With the advance of civilization this awe of power 
diminishes. Instead of looking up to the monarch as a 
God, it begins to view him as a man reigning by divine 
authority—as ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ Submission be- 
comes less abject. Subjects no longer prostrate them- 
selves before their rulers, nor do serfs kiss their master’s 
feet.-Obedience ceases to be unlimited: men will choose 
their own faiths. Gradually, as there grow up those 
sentiments which lead each to maintain his own rights, 
and sympathetically to respect the rights of others— 
gradually as each, thus, by the acquirement of self- 
restraining power, becomes fitted to live in harmony 
with his fellow—so gradually do men cease to need ex- 
ternal restraint, and so gradually does this feeling which 





without shuffling and false pretence. ‘The men to whom 
he had looked for help—to whom in confidence he had 
laid bare his private misfortunes—sought in the fact of 
his distress an opportunity to encroach on his just 
rights, and gossipped about his fall, to their own shame 
and the scandal of the country. They said they loved 
him very much, but they had no mind to lend money.” 


The style of this Biography is energetic, clear, 
and rapid; totally deficient in grace and in felicity 
of expression, and not always irreproachable in its 
syntax; but on the other hand it is free from affec- 
tation and from rhetoric. Commonplaces—such as 
“the cup of misery was full,” and “the entire 
work will repay perusal’—are too frequent, - and 
certain novelties of expression need revision, such 
as his calling Locke “the philosopher of sensa- 
tion”—which is a vulgar error in bad English. 
But we must not close with an objection: the book 





is a good book and an amusing book, pleasant to | selfishness is seen in commerce, in legislation, in s 


read, and useful to consult. 





| SPENCER’S SOCIAL STATICS, 


| 


| Social Statics ; or, the Conditions essential to Human Happiness 
specified, and the first of them developed, By Herbert Spencer. 
John Chapman. 


(Third Notice.) 


| Tue third part of Mr. Spencer’s book is perhaps 
| the most interesting and important of the whole— 


| treating as it does of those “ burning questions” 


makes them submit to that external restraint decrease. 
The law of adaptation necessitates this. The feelin 
must lose power just as fast as it ceases to be needful 
As the new regulator grows the old one must dwindle, 
The first amelioration of a pure despotism is a partial 
supplanting of the one by theother, Mixed constitutions 
exhibit the two acting conjointly. And whilst the one 
advances to supremacy, the other sinks into decrepitude; 
divine right of kings is exploded, and monarchical 
power becomes but a name. 

‘* Although the adaptation of man to the social state 
has already made considerable progress—although the 
need for external restraint is less—and although con- 
sequently that reverence for authority which makes 
restraint possible, has greatly diminished—diminished to 
such an extent that the holders of power are daily cari- 
catured, and men begin to listen to the National Anthem 
with their hats on—still the change is far from complete, 
The attributes of the aboriginal man have not yet died 








j out. We still trench upon each other’s claims—still 
ursue happiness at each other’s expense. Our savage 
al 


| arrangements, in amusements. The shopkeeper im- 
| poses on his lady customer; his lady customer beats 
| down the shopkeeper. Classes quarrel about their re- 
| spective ‘interests ;’ and corruption is defended by those 
| who profit fromit. The spirit of caste morally tortures 
its victims with as much coolness as the Indian tortures 
his enemy. Gamblers pocket their gains with uncon- 
cern; and your share-speculator cares not who loses, so 
| that he gets his premium. No matter what their rank, 
no matter in what they are engaged—whether in enact- 
ing a Corn-law, or in struggling with each other at the 
doors of a theatre—men show themselves, as yet, little 


Political Rights. As previously intimated, we do else than barbarians in broadcloth.” 


not always agree in the opinions he sets forth, but 


Let us notice in passing an admirable refutation 


Regroes of the south; and one party set out in search of | we are quite sure that no one will read these sec- of the popular superstition that majorities ought to 
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be omnipotent ‘§ 4), uncontrolled by the moral 
sense; and the irresistible arguments in favour of 
universal suffrage. He answers the vulgar fear 
that democracy would give rise to a code ul laws 
favouring poverty at the expense of wealh, and 
says :— 

“ Even were there no answer to this, the evidence 
would still preponderate in favour of popular enfranchise- 
ment. For what at the utmost does the argument 
amount to? Just this “= = few — —— to 

against the many, lest the many sho’ trespass 

the few. The weil fed, the luxuriously housed 
clothed, the placemen and pensioners, may perhaps 
k it better that the masses should suffer for their bene- 
(as they do) than that they should suffer for the benefit 
the masses (as they might). But would a just arbi- 
trator say this? Would he not say, on the contrary, 
that even if their respective bers were blessed with 
equal advantages, the minority ought to be sacrificed 
rather than the majority ; but that as the most numerous 
are at the same time the least favoured, their claim be- 
comes still more imperative. Surely, if one of the two 
rties must submit to injustice, it ought to be the rich 

undreds, and not the poor thousands. 

“ The foregoing ob’ ion, however, is not so sound as 
it looks. It ‘s one for a comparatively small class 
to unite in the pursuit of a common advantage, and it is 
another thin; a dispersed multitude to do so. Some 
thousands of individuals having identical interests, moving 
together in the same circle, brought up with like preju- 
dices, educated in one creed, bound together by family 
ties, and meeting annually in the same city, —_ easily 

combine for the obtainment of a desired object. 
Bat for half a dozen millions of working men, distributed 
over a vast area, ong in various occupations, belong- 
ing to different religious sects, and divided into two 
jn A distinct bodies, the one imbued with the feelings 
and theories of town life, the other retaining all those 
rejudices of the past which yet linger in the country— 
iL these to act with unanimity is scarcely possible. 
Their mass is too great, too incongruous, too scattered, 
for effective combination. We have current proof of 
this. The Chartist agitation shows us men, who, during 
the last twenty years, have gradually imbibed ideas of 
political freedom—men who have been irritated by a 
sense of injustice—men who have been slighted by their 
fellow-citizens—men who have been suffering daily pri- 
vations—men, therefore, who have had an accumulated 
stimulus to unite in obtaining what they feel themselves 
entitled to, and what they see reason to believe would 
greatly benefit them. And how have they prospered in 
the attempt to carry their point? Disputes, divisions, 
apathy, adverse influences of every kind, have joined to 
produce repeated failures. Now if, with the aid of that 
enthusiasm which a righteous cause always inspires, the 
masses have not attained to that unity of action nee:ful 
for the accomplishment of their object, much less would 
they be able successfully to unite were that obdject a dis- 
honest one.” 

But a more conclusive answer is delivered by 
Fact. How comes it that men with the Fact before 
their eyes will continue to theorize upon what 
“would be?” America tells them as plainly as 
possible that democracy really doves perpetrate no 
such injustice as the one they dread, yet they con- 
tinue to prophecy what “ would be” the result if 
universal suffrage were granted ! 

Mr. Spencer is a stanch advocate for the Volun- 
tary Principle in Religion and Education ; we join 
issue with him upon the latter ground. ‘The State 
has no right to enforce doctrines upon me, nor to 
make me pay for its doctrines ; but it the State has 
any power of coercion at all, if it can make me pay 
for prisons and policemen as forming portions of 
its indispensable machinery, it can with equal jus- 
tice make me pay for that which, by diminishing 
crime, will diminish the necessities for prisons and 
policemen. Mr. Spencer asks how can those who 
argue for the non-interference of the State in mat- 
ters of Religion, support the interference in matters 
of Education? We will tell him. Religion as 
Religion is a matter between God and the indivi- 
vidual soul. The State can have nothing to do 
with it, except when every individual soul agrees 
with every other individual soul in the principles 
and formulas of its faith; then indeed the State, 


PEE 





ms the expression of all the members, may direct 


Religious Affairs, but not otherwise. Education, 
however, is a social matter—it is between man and 
society, and the State is bound to see that its 
members are fitted for society, are made social. 

We touch upon this subject, we cannot here 
dwell upon it, having, as we said, no space for 
discussion. Let us rather hear Mr. Spencer on 


A STATE CHURCH. 

“ But there has been gradually dawning upon those 
who think the conviction that a state church is not so 
much a religious as a political institution. ‘Who does 
not see,’ inquires Locke, speaking of the clergy, ‘that | 
these men are more ministers of the government than | 
ministers of the gospel?’ Probably in Locke’s time 
there were few who did see this; but there are now many. 
Nor, indeed, is the fact altogether denied, as you shall 
hear from some politic supporter of religious establish- 
ments during an after-dinner confidence. ‘ Between | 
ourselves,’ will whisper such an one, ‘ these churches and | 
parsons, and all the rest of it, are not for sensible men, 
such as you and I; we know better; we can do without 


| 


all that; but there must be something of the kind to keep 
the people in order.’ And then he will goon to show 
what influential restraints religious services are; how 
they encourage subordination and contentment; and how 
the power which the clergy obtain over their parishioners 
strengthens the hands of thecivil ruler. That some such 
view widely prevails may be gathered from the acts and 
proposals of our statesmen, - How otherwise can we un- 
derstand that avowed willingness in the political leaders 
of all parties to endow the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland if the religious public of England would let them? 
Or what but a political motive can that states’ lieutenant 
—the East India Company—have for giving an annual 
subsidy of 23,000 rupees to the temple of Juggernaut, re- 
imbursing itself by a tax upon the pilgrims? Or why 
else should the Ceylon Government take upon itself to be 
eurator of Buddha’s tooth, and to commission the Bud- 
dhist priests ? 

** Of the clergy who, on the other hand, ange ad- 
vocate a state church as being needful for the upholding 
of religion, it may be said that by doing this they con- 
demn their own case, pass sentence upon their creed as 
worthless, and bring themselves in guilty of hypocrisy. 
What! will they allow this faith, which they value so | 
highly, to die a natural death if they are not paid for 
propagating it? Must all these people, about whose 
salvation they profess such anxiety, be left to go to per- 
dition if livings, and canonries, and bishoprics, are abo- 
lished? Has that apostolic inspiration, of which they | 
claim to be the inheritors, brought with it so little apos- 
tolic zeal that there would be no preaching were it not 
for parsonages and tithes? Do they who, on ordination, 
declared themselves ‘ inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
now find that they are inwardly moved only by the chink 
of gold? This would be called slander coming from any 
but themselves. And then their flocks—what say they 
of these? Do these care so little for the faith they have 
been taught, that its maintenance cannot be entrusted to 
them? After centuries of church culture, has Chris- 
tianity got so little root in men’s hearts that but for 
government watering-pots it must wither away? Are 
we to understand that these perpetual prayers and sacra- 
ments, these homilies and exhortations, these visitings 
and Scripture readings, have not even generated as much 
enthusiasm as can keep itselfalive? Have ten thousand 
sermons a week done so little that the hearers will not 
contribute a sum sufficient for the sustentation of a 
ministry? Why, ifthis be true, what is the system good | 
for? These advocates do but open their briefs, and then 
straightway argue themselves outof court. ‘lhey labour 
to prove either how powerless is the faith they teach, or 
how miserably they teach it! The sum and substance of 
their plea for the state propagation of this creed is, that 
it has failed in animating its ministers with its own spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and failed to arouse in its devotees a 
spark of its own generosity !”’ 








The chapter on the Poor Laws should be care- | 
fully studied. How true this observation, and how | 
neglected | 

CHARITY. 

“Charity is in its nature essentially civilizing. The 
emotion accompanying every generous act adds an atom 
to the fabric of the ideal man. As no cruel thing can be 
done without character being thrust a degree back to- | 
wards barbariem, so no kind thing can be done without 
character being moved a degree forward towards perfec- 
tion. Doubly efficacious, therefore, are all assuagings of 
distress instigated by sympathy; for not only do they 
remedy the particular evils to be met, but they help to 
mould humanity into a form by which such evils will 
one dey be precluded.” 


With this he contrasts the effect of 
POOK LAWS. 
* Note again how this act-of-Parliament charity per- 


petuaily supersedes meu's better sentiments. Here is a 
respectable citizen with enough and to spare; a man of 
some feeling; liberal, if there is need; generous even, if 


his pity isexcited. A beggar knocks at his door; or he 
is accosted in his walk by seme way worn tramp. What 
does te do? Does he listen, investigate, and, if proper, 
assist? No; he commonly cuts short the tale with—‘ I | 
have nothing for you, my good man; you must go to 
your parish.’ And then he shuts the door, or walks on, 
as the case may be, with evident unconcern. Should it | 
strike him the next moment that there was something 
very wo begone in the petitioner's look, this uncomfort- 
able thought is met by the reflection that so long as there 


| is a poor-law he cannot starve, and that it will be time | 


enough to consider his claims when he applies for relief. 
Thus does the consciousness that there exists a legai 
provision for the indigent act as an opiate to the yearn- 
ings of sympathy. Had there been no ready-made excuse, 
the behaviour would probably have been different. Com- | 
miseration, pleading for at least an enquiry into the case, 
would most likely have prevailed ; and, in place of an | 
application to the board of guardians, ending in a pit- 
tance coldly handed across the pay-table to be thanklessly | 
received, might have commenced a relationship good for 
both parties—a generosity humanizing to the one, and a 
succour made doubly valuable to the other by a few 
words of consolation and encouragement, followed, it may 
be, by a lift into some self-supporting position.” 


We close our imperfect notices of this profound 
and suggestive work with a passage from his con- 
cluding remarks, a sermon all should lay to 
heart :— 

“The candid reader may now see his way out of the 
dilemma in which he feels placed, between a conviction, 





on the one hand, that the perfect law is the only safe 
guide, and a consciousness, on the other, that the perfect 
law cannot be fulfilled by imperfect men, Let him but 
duly realize the fact that opinion is the agency through 
which character adapts external arrangements to itself— 
that his opinion rightly forms part of this agency—is a 





| A First German Readin 


unit of force, constituting, with other “ 
general power which works out social = unite, the 
will then perceive that he may Properly give fuil te 
ance to his innermost conviction; leaving it to Utter, 
what effect it may. It is not for nothing that oe 
him these sympathies with some principles, and ia 
nance toothers. He, with all his capacities, ang repage 
and beliefs, is not an accident, but a product ‘esis, 
Influences that have acted upon precedj generation” 
influences that have been brought to bear upon him. re 
education that disciplined his childhood; “ 
the circumstances in which he has since lived; ee 
spired to make him what he is. And the result thee 
wrought out in him has a purpose. He must 
that whilst he is a child of the past, he isa Parent of the 
future. The moral sentiment developed in him, Wat in. 
tended to be instrumental in producing further Progress 
and to gag it, or to conceal the thoughts it generates, 
to balk creative design. He, like every other 
properly consider himself as an agent through wn 
nature works; and when nature gives birth in him toa 
certain belief, she thereby authorizes him to profess and 
to act out that belief. For— 
os nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean: over that art 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes.” 





| Not as adventitious, therefore, will the wise man 


the faith that is in him—not as something which be 
slighted, and made subordinate to calculations of policr: 
but as the supreme authority to which all his actions 
should bend. The highest truth conceivable by him he 
will fearlessly utter; and will endeavour to get embodied 
in fact his purest idealisms: knowing that, let what may 
come of it, he is thus playing his appointed part in the 
world—knowing that, if he can get done the thi 
aims at—well: if not—well also; though not oo walt 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Flowers and their Poetry, By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D, 
W. 8. Orr and (o, 

An elegant volume of verse, with fanciful borders ang 

binding to suit the drawing-room table. Delta has eq. 

tributed some nine poems; the rest are by Dr. Stevenson 

Bushnan, and show “the accomplishment of verse” 

Since it has lain on our table it has excited considerable 

admiration ; but like most of these “ pretty books,” iris 

rather looked at than read. 

Life at the Water Cure, or a Month at Malvern. A by 
K.J.Lane. With the Sequel and the Confessions of a Wate 
Patient. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytion, Bart, H. G, Boba, 

A reprint of Mr. Lane’s rattling, flippant, yet amusing 

little work on the Water Cure, with some queer wood 


| cuts, usefulas indications, but certainly not ornamental, 
| Toit is added Sir E. B. Lytton’s very agreeable “ Con. 


fessions,”’ which originally appeared in the New M 


| Magazine. Any person going or contemplating a trip 


to a water-cure establishment will be glad of this cheap 

little volume. 

Industrial Investment and Emigration ; being a Treatise om 
Benefit Building Societies und on the General Principles f 
Associations Jor Land Investment and Colonization, with a 
Appendix on Compound Interest, Tontines, and Life dssw 
rance, By Arthur Scratchley, M.A. J. W, Parker, 

The title of this book is so explanatory as to constitute 

an exposition of itself. Mr. Scratchley is well known a 

an able actuary, and in this, which is the second edition 

of his work on Industrial Investment and Emigration, 
he has much enlarged the important topics on which it 
treats. Too large, perhaps, to be cailed a hand-book, it 
may yet be held as a manual of reference indispensable 


| to conductors and members of building, emigration, and 


assurance societies Inthe national progress ‘for national 
it may be termed) of association, a work of this kind is 
of the highest utility in which mathematical demonstra 
tion, calculation, and practical detail are classified for 
executive guidance. This is not a volume the value of 
which can be exemplified by quotation, but this much 
may be said, that it is a work which all concerned, either 
as directors or members of such societies as are above 
named, will find it to their interest to be acquainted with, 


Night and Morning. By Sir E B. Lytton, Bart. In one wl 
With a Frontispiece by H. K. Brown, Chapman and Hall. 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart, Inone 
vol. With a Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
Chapman and Hall 
La Bonne Aventure. Par Eugene Sue. “omes III. and IV. 
W, Jeffs 


Dieu Dispose. Par Alexandre Dumas. Tome III. W. Jeffs. 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the Caricatures of Jame 
Gillray ; comprising a Political and Humorous History of 
the latter part of the Reign of George 111. By Thos. Wright 
aud K. H. bvans, Esqs. H. G. Boba. 
Thoughts on Blectricity, with Notes of Experiments. By Charles 
Chaliners. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
The Convent ; a Narrative founded on Fact. By R. M‘Crindell. 
Aylott and Jones. 
Book, containing Das Tiéiubchen, or 
the Dove ; a Vale jor the Young. By C. H. Schmid; with a 
Introductory Grammar, and a Vocabulary containing every 
word occurring in the Text. By Falck Lebabn. 
C, A, Law. 
Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions: showing the Progress 
of British Enterprise for the Discovery of the North-west Pas 
sage during the Nineteenth Century ; with more detailed notices 
of the recent Expeditions in Search of the missing Vessels 
under Captain Sir John Franklin. By P. L. —— 
G. t 


Favourite Song Birds. Parts9,10,11,12. |W. 8. Orrand Go. 


The English Republic. Edited by W.J. Linton, J. Watson. 
Half Hours with the Best Authors. Part 13. C, Knight. 
Pictorial Half Hours. Part 11. C, Knight. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London, Part 5. C. Knight. 
Knight's Excursion Companion. Part 3. C. Koight, 


National Edition Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare (King Henry’. 
Part 12, ee ( ™4), Knight 


Eliza Cook's Journal, 


[Saronpay, 
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ur utmost to encourage the Beautiful, or 
We shoot encourages itself.—GortueE. 


DE OMNIBUS REBUS. 

“Rt quibusdam aliis” ~‘‘concerning Omnibus affairs, 
and especially the new ones.”” Although remaining 
for so many years unimproved, the Omnibus has of 
late received no small attention from the ingenious; 
gnd the public reaps the benefit. The public, indeed, 
may thank itself; since the enormous use made of 
the vehicle is the reason why abundant eapital and 
invention have at length been attracted to this parti- 
qulat kind of employment. Within the last twenty 
years, by favour of the Omnibus, the whole middle 
dias may be said to have become a riding class, and 
to keep its catriage ; and the artizan class shares the 
gonvenience to a large extent. 

The improvement—as in the ease of cabs—is 
een not only in the structure of the vehicle 
fot in the horseflesh: those compact closed-cabs 
which now court our use at every stand are gra- 
dually becoming furnished with small, short-legged, 
serviceable horses ; the ‘‘ Hansoms”’ cultivate a taller 
breed, a sort of horse-dromedary ; for bulk, condi- 
tion, and power, the horse of the Omnibus not un- 
frequently outrivals his fellow in the private carriage 
éf wealth and rank. 

In the structure of the vehicle itself, the most 
fecent improvements seem likely to divide the 
Omnibus into two kinds, suitable for longer and 


from becoming a bear-garden; and, if men are per- 
mitted to enter in splashed boots and plaid trousers, 
women will cease to care for their toilets—and then 
what will the Opera be with the fair attractions 
huddled up in old shawls and discrepant bonnets! 
So that plaid trousers, you see, are obviously im 


His noble voice sounded well in many passages 


| but in the duet with Tamberlik *‘e coarseness 


a certain jerking vehemence of delivery were a set off 
against his energy and weight. Had Formes been 
educated in Italy what a splendid artist we might 
have known ! 


sible. I insist upon the plaid, because there is a| The is mounted with the profusion and 
story now —— the clubs about the son of a late | artistic skill of previous seasons. The chorus is in 
statesman (himself a legislator) who, on being refused | admirable order, and sang the prayer in the third act 
admittance in tartan unwhisperables, began to storm | to perfection. Altogether it was a delightful evening. 
and ask them if they knew who he was—flinging his | I was hot and headachy; but to hear Tamberlik a 
big name at them as Polyphemus flung rocks at ribald headache is an insignificant price. 
peasants who got in his way. The doorkeepers were | On Thursday Her Majesty’s Theatre brought out 
respectful—but not crushed. Their orders were to | its Masaniello, with three débfitants and Massol, 
admit no one except in evening dress. ‘They stood to | Speculation was tife as to the result of this 
their watchword. The Legislator in question having | with Covent Garden in a field where such laure. 
very little temper—(which may account for his | had been won; and curiosity to hear the new singers 
losing it so easily)—threatened that he would “ruin | gave its zest to the early part of the performance. 
the theatre,”” and stalked away, red and defeated. | The overture, so matchlestly executed at Covent 
Now, contrast the son of * * * * with Vivian—the | Garden, did not augur well: it was anamneey anes 
Iegislator of England with the Legislator of Par- | and by no means deserved ite encore; the finale was 
nassus! I went on Tuesday to Covent Garden in | a chaos of sound, the very storm and fury of brass, 
pantaloons that were not black, but of a very dark | The curtain rose, and Signor Scotti made his bow as 
iron-grey, which I fondly hoped might pass for black, | Alfonzo. This was novelty No. I. His first air 
or at any rate be winked at by the official eyeespe- | showed, what the rest of his singing confirmed, that 
cially when worn by Vivian! Error! They were | he only needs three qualities (sometimes considered 
stopped at unce; blandly, yet irresistibly, the check- | necessary) to become an accomplished singer — 
taker enforced his orders ; not a pleasant office as he | correct intonation, expressive style, and a good voice. 


soothingly remarked, but one he was there to fill. | Bating these... .! 








Did I storm? Did I stagger his fluctuating soul by Novelty No. 2 was Signora Monti, who played 
the announcement of my august individuality? No: | Fenella, and made a deep impression by her panto- 
I tried to persuade him that my unutterables were of | mime. Her face is plain but expressive ; her 

a most unobtrusive colour, that none but the most | more representative than graceful; her acting of the 
curious eye could detect their imposture, and that no | highest tragic order. The sway and swell of con- 
one would be curious enough to look at my legs. (The | tending emotions depicted in the hurrying agitation 
dog gave me a roguish look at this—as much as to | of her features, and significant naturalness of her 
| say: The idea of such symmetry escaping general | gestures in the fourth act, where Elvira and Alfonzo 





argument as to bullying. 

I mention this asa warning. You will say I was a | 
noodle to attempt an entrance except in full dress. I | 
. ; perfectly agree with you; but my warning is none the | 
tal enlightenment on sanitary matters, especially the | jess opportune to all who may be disposed to run 
tise in the price of oxygen, makes the outside place | the risk. 1 did, under the delusion that “it doesn’t 
more sought than it used to be; but this fact favours | signify to a shade.’’ It does signify. Black is the 
4 better construction of the carriage. Of the long | Colour; don’t coquette with darkness; rely solely on 
journey kind, the Richmond Omnibus has become | Spence vin, it is a will se have 
he model. It is short and light in the body, with a | ‘he fesource I had, which was to hunt up the most 
we ° ; y obliging of Secretaries, to whom I related my distress, 
box separated from the roof; it carries eleven pas- | and who relieved me from it by giving me an 
sengers inside, and eleven outside, ‘The stern part | amphitheatre stall. I couldn’t see the Prince of 
of this cartiage sways less from side to side than that | Wales and the Princess Royal so well it is true, but I 
of the longer Omnibus when it is urged to a good | heard the music even better than in the pit. 
speed; the whole weight is well brought together; The opera was Masaniello for the rentrée of Tam- 
thus the draught for the horses is easy; and the | berlik, and the first appearance of Formes in Pietro. 
Richmond Omnibuses have become a model of speed 


shotter journeys. In the longer journey, the object 
is to combine a maximum of capacity for carrying 
passengers with easy draught and speed. The gene- 





The sprightly and effective overture, with its pictu- 
z | resque colouring, its movement, and its piquant in- 
and punctuality. . : | strumentation, was executed in marvellous style, and 
For the shorter journey, the class is more nume- | drew down immense applause and an encore. I never 
rous, and the wants are different. ‘Thousands of | heard it played better—such precision, such light and 
Omnibuses daily traverse our great thoroughfares, | Shade, such ‘* crispness” and such powerful cres- 
and the number is constantly increasing with the cendos ! Madame Castellan made her rentrée as 
: SPP ; . Elvira, She is a pretty woman and an accomplished 
population and topographical extension of the metro- | 5:1 oer but I cannot like her. There is something so 
a anes ger, ‘ 
polis. W hen ms good humour, the passenger over- | insipid and characterless in all she does that I gain 
flows with gratitude for the modern convenience ; | little pleasure from her mere vocalization, Whatever 
but how often is he crossed by the legs and | be the phrase she has to sing she twists her little 
knees that bar his entrance; how often out- | head on one side, and smiles the same smile, leaving 
taged at the squeezing, angered at the window, | US to interpret whatever we og “You pays your 
open or shut, in proportion as he for himself | wae. So eases  raned a Elvira I leave 
values caloric or oxygen; how often anxious about | you to judge what I thought of Luigi Meias Alfonzo ! 
his purse? The trouble of getting to the roof, or | But Tamberlik—the glorious Tamberlik! it was 
down, among the crowded carriages of the streets, | worth going a journey to hear him in the grand duet 
takes numbers, against their taste, disuse the out- | with Pietro, ‘‘ Aux Armes!” his thrilling voice climb- 
side seats. Ease of access, and a segregation from | ing altitudes with the rushing brillianey of ® rocket 
the excessively promiscuous company of a short- | canting ap inte the sight, Ga8 tis t08 ae 2 oe 
journey Omnib d . | nance of sound and intensity of expression that made 
iey Omnibus, are the grand desic erata. These | me bound up from my seat! I speak literally—I was 
are supplied by the newest form, Franklinski’s patent. | positively lifted from my chair by the sudden spasm 
The body of the carriage consists of so many separate | of delight. When a singer can produce an effect 








coupés, each for one passenger, facing towards the 
side, but slightly inclining forwards—just the com- 
fortable angle for looking out. You can com- 
municate with your next neighbour; you can shut 
him off. On the roof is a series of chairs, facing 
forwards. Along each side, near the ground, runs a 
gallery, by which the passenger walks to his place, 
The mode in which all this is packed together is very 
ingenious; but the important facts for the passenger 
are, the perfect ease of access to coupé or roof; the 
ye independen'e. This form, we take it, must 
the model for the short-journey Omnibus. 


—__ 


Che Arts. 
SS 
MASANIELLO. 
(At both Houses.) 
Mes Pantalons might be the title of an introductory 


ae were it proper to mention ‘* unmentionables”’; | 
ut the fact is, “thereby hangs atale.” You know | P 


© Migorous strictness of the Opera with respect to 
+ Very proper strictness, since it keeps the Opera 





| like that upon you, it is idle for people to abate his 
merit by reference to certain faults which he has, I 
don’t like the constant tremulousness of his voice; it 
isa defect in him as in Rubini; but what singers 
| they are in spite of their defects! Tamberlik is not 
perfection—he is not equal to Mario—but, all deduc- 
tions made, he is the second tenor in Europe, and one 
who really does transport his audience. How many 
| years would Castellan need to throw her head on one 
side and warble well-executed singing lessons before 
| she could produce one euch thrill as Tamberlik pro- 
| duces whenever he has an intense passage to deliver! 
| Besides the duet with Pietro let me notice his 
exquisite caniabile in the ‘‘ Sommeil,”’ where he calls 
down sleep to soothe his sister—there was a breathing 
| tenderness and delicacy in its expression which came 
out in striking contrast to the spirited splendour of the 
| appeal to arms, and to the madness in the fifth act. 
| Apropos to this fifth act, it is not the taking C sharp 
| from the chest which is the glory of Tamberlik, but 
| the way in which he takes it, the note itself that is 
| delivered ! 





| 
| 





Formes gave a sombre and energetic character to 
ietro, which, although somewhat overdone, was 
effective and intelligent ; but his singing has one 
defect I cannot tolerate—the tendency to bellow. 


attention !)—all in vain; he was as unsusceptible to | supplicate her forgiveness and protection, showed 


me that an Artist stood upon the stage, I have 
rarely seen acting of late that could be compared with 
it. Passionate, pathetic, natural—she was equal to 
the highest demands of the character, and materially 


| aided the effect of the piece. 


Novelty No. 3 was Signor Pardini, who played 
Masaniello. His appearance is prepossessing, and the 
Barcarole at once established his success: there was 
a dash about it which, aided by a sweet, yet 
voice, told the audience they might expect something. 
Still finer was he in the grand duet with Massol— 
rapturously encored. Indeed this second act was a 
triumph for him, but he fell off afterwards so de- 
cidedly that I left the house without making up my 
mind to his claims. This much, however, is certain : 
he has a young, fresh, sympathetic voice of power and 
sweetness, delivered almost wholly from the chest, as 
is the practice with Young Italy, but I fear that he 
has the failing of Young Italy, viz., of relying upon 
the effects he can produce by certain notes, and ne- 
glecting general phrasing. He was hoarse, however, 
after the second act, so that I will not pronounce 
judgment until I have heard him under more favour- 
able circumstances. His acting was spirited, and on 
the whole I have little doubt that he will turn out the 
tenor of her Majesty's. 

Comparing the general effect of Masaniello at the 
two houses, I should say that as respects orchestra, 
chorus, and grouping, Covent Garden has the advan- 
tage—in Ballet her Majesty's recovers somewhat of 
the balance. Fiorentini is many d d Cas- 
tellan; Massol on the whole I prefer to Formes (in 
epg HT Scotti will drive in a curricle with Liugi 
Mei; Monti must not be degraded to a com 
with Miss Ballin—so that up to this point the 
has fallen to her Majesty’s—but Tamberlik kicks the 
beam! Yes, the orchestra and Tamberlik are two 
unapproachable items in the account ! 

I should add that the Opera is lavishly mounted, 
and was enthusiastically received~encores being 
rather too frequent. Vivian. 


LA SONNAMBULA. 

Amina is another character peculiarly suited to 
Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez, and her performance of 
iton Tuesday night was a most decided and unequi- 
vocal success. fer acting was unaffected, quiet, and 
intelligent, displaying at times considerable dramatic 
force, particularly in the last scene of the second act, 
where she is repulsed by her lover. Her Amina is to 
be relished for its freshness, for the total absence of 
conventionalities. From the ‘Come per me sereno”’ 
to the “Ah non giunge,” she attempted noth 
which was not delivered with exquisite delicacy, 
One of the secrets of her success is in not attempting 
too much, either in the character she impersonates or 
in her ornamental passages of vocalization. By amost 
enthusiastic audience she was called before the curtain 
four times during the opera, after the first act, twice 
after the second, and, having appeered after the third, 
the encore was so hearty and energetic that the cur- 
tain rose egain for the repetition of the brilliant “ Ah 
non giunge.”’ To the trifling part of Lisa, Mademoi- 
selle Feller gave an importance that shows her ¢a- 
pable of far more than she has yet done, Calzolari, 
as Elvino, appeared to greater advantage than we 
have yet seen him ; and Signor Coletti, as Count Ro- 
dolpho, met with an enthusiastic reception on his 








rentrée, 
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European Hemarcarcy. 





This page is accorded to an authentic Exposition of the 
Opinions and Acts of the Democracy of Europe: as such 
we do not any restraint on the utterance of 
opinio and. therefore. limit our own responsibility to 
authenticity of the statement. 





GENERAL BEM. 


The late Hero of the War of Independence in Hunga 
d 1848 ond Ieee Matias 


Joseph Bem was born in 1795 in Tarnow, a small town 
in cia. His father was a barrister of some eminence, 
and a landed proprietor in the palatinate of Cracow. His 
son, the subject of this sketch, entered the Jagellonian 
University of Cracow, to study the law; but when in 1809 
the Polish army, after having defeated the Austrians 
(who invaded the grand duchy of Warsaw), made its 
triumphal entry into Cracow, Bem was so overpowered 
by a patriotic enthusiasm that he abandoned the study of 
the law and, with the consent of his father, became a 
peel of the school of Artillery and Military Engineering 
n Warsaw, organized by General Pelletier, a Frenchman, 
who was then commander-in-chief of the Polish artillery 
and engineers. Bem, after two years’ study, past a most 
successful examination, and was promoted to the rank of 
a second-class lieutenant, and as such entered a battery 
of horse artillery. At the opening of the French cam- 
paign, of 1812, against Russia, Bem’s battery was attached, 
first to the corps of Marshal Davoust, then to that of 
Macdonald. When the débris of the French army 
retreated and crossed the Niemen, and Rapp shut him- 
self up in the fortress of Danzig, Bem, whose battery 
belonged to the besieged garrison of that fortress, so 
greatly distinguished himself that he was raised to the 
rank of first-class lieutenant, and decorated with the cross 
of the legion of honour. 


In the year 1815, when a portion of the Grand Duchy | 


of Warsaw was patched up by the Congress of Vienna 
as akingdom of Poland, and the Grand- Duke Constan- 
tine reorganized the Volish army, of which the remnants 
of the army of the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw—amounting 
taabout 8000 men, formed the basis— Bem was reappointed 
lieutenant in a newly-organized battery of horse artillery. 

The tyrannical system of the grand-duke was such 
that a considerable number of the most distinguished 
Polish officers manifested their discontent in various 
ways; Bem, of course, was amongst the number; and 
was, consequently, put on the inactive list. However, 
owing to the exertions of General Bontemps, a favourite 
of the grand-duke, he was, in 1819, reinstated and 
appointed professor of artillery in the so-called school of 
artillery for non-commissioned officers during the winter 
months, established at Warsaw, on the plan and under 
the auspices of Bontemps. About this time Bem was 
promoted to the rank of captain of the second class, and 
published a pamphlet on the manufactoring of Congreve 
rockets, introduced into the Polish army by General 
Bontemps. He discharged his duties as professor with 
the greatest talent and ability; and in 1821 was even 
promoted to the rank of captain of the first class; but 
his unflinching patriotism drew upon him first the sus- 
picion, then the inexorable hatred of the grand-duke, 
who incessantly persecuted him; so that, from 1821 to 
1826, he was three times tried by court martial, or rather 
by the grand-duke himself; for the decrees were always 
prospectively dictated by him, and woe to the judges 
who should venture to deviate from them! 
consequently, twice imprisoned for various terms, and 
lastly sent to asmall town, where he was placed under 
the surveillance of the police, and strictly prohibited from 
abseniing himself. In 1826, he gave in his resignation 


in order, at last, to be rid of his constrained position, and | 


repaired to Lemberg, in Gallicia, where he devoted his 
time to literary pursuits, and composed a work un 
mechanics. 

The Polish revolution of 1830 roused Bem from his 
studies to the battle-field. He hastened back to enter 
the ranks of the national army, where he was entrusted 
with the command of the fourth battery of horse-artillery, 
composed of twelve pieces of ordnance, and promoted to 
the rank of major. At the battle of Iganie (April 8, 
1831) Bem showed what a single battery against several 
others is capable of doing, when well commanded, For 
the service he rendered in this battle he was raised to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and decorated with the go/den 
cross of Poland, whose motto was “ Virtuti miditari.” 
At the battle of Ostrolenka (May 26, 1831) he actually 
charged the Russian troops with his artillery, and by 
desperate volleys of grapeshot stopped the progress of the 
enemy's storming columns, thus saving the main army 
from certain destruction and enabling it to accomplish an 
orderly retreat. He was now raised to the rank of 
colonel, decorated with a higher class of the Polish cross, 
and invested with the command of the whole artillery. 
Soon after he was promoted to the rank of major-general. 
When Warsaw was besieged by the Muscovite army, 
Bem suggested in a council of war a nocturnal attack 
upon the whole line of the besiegers; but his bold sug- 
gestion, being unsupported by the majority, was not 
carried out. When, after two days’ storming (Sep- 
tember 6 and 7, 1831), the metropolis capitulated and the 
Polish army crossed the Vistula, concentrating itself in 
the suburbs of Praga, Bem made another salutary sug- 
gestion, viz., to destroy the bridge over the Vistula, and 
to rejoin the 22,000 men of choice troops, commanded by 
the traitor Ramorino, but that also fell to the ground. 
The 22,000 men were thus lost, and with them the cause 
also. Tre a now effected its retreat northwards, 
vid Modlin and Plock, and on the 5th of October, 1831, 
entered the Prussian territory near Brodnica. Bem was 
with the army, and during his stay in P. ussia made the 
greatest efforts to obtain from the Prussian Government 
permission for all the private soldiers to proceed to France 





but without success ; for the Government was determined 
to deliver them to the Muscovites ; and in this resolution 


it went so far as to compel the poor fellows by force of | 


arms to reénter the Polish territory, and thus to fall into 
the insatiable maw of Nicholas. Bem now proceeded to 
France as an exile. His main effort was to form there a 


Polish legion, but being unsuccessful in his negotiations | 


with Louis Philippe's Government, he endeavoured to 
encourage his exiled countrymen to enter the foreign 
legion in Algeria, and afterwards in a Portuguese one, 
which he contemplated to organize; but, a few indivi- 
duals excepted, all his fellow-exiles not only refused to 
comply with his wishes (for they had then the greatest 
repugnance to enter a foreign service), but were so 
incensed ‘against Bem, that one of them (in Bourges) 
actually fired at him, firmly believing that in so doing he 
was rendering a great service to his fatherland by ridding 
it of aman whom he and many others considered to be 
the instrument for dispersing the exiles, or exposing 
them to be killed in unjust wars, But, according to the 
confessions Bem afterwards made to some few of his 


intimate friends, his object was to have a certain number | 
of his countrymen under arms, in order to arrange an | 


armed expedition to Poland, and to raise the whole 
nation against its foreign oppressors. Whoever knew 
Bem’s ardent love for his country, cannot but believe 
that he was sincere. 

He now remained quiet in France, but not inactive. 
He published an historical and statistical work on the 
Polish provinces, under the title of La Pologne dans ses 
Anciennes Limites, &c. 1836, Paris. He likewise pub- 
lished two pamphlets, containing his views on a future 
insurrection in Poland, After considerable opposition, 
he succeeded in introducing into the public institutions 
of Paris a system of mnemonics, invented by Mr. Jaz- 
winski, one of his old comrades. He came over to Eng- 
land twice to endeavour to introduce the system here, 
but was not successful. 

When quite a young man, he had a quarrel with a 
Polish captain of the corps of Veterans, the consequence 
of which was a duel. His adversary had the first shot, 
and Bem, being hitin his right thigh, fell to the ground; 
whereupon the captain was about leaving the spot, when 
Bem cried out: “Stop, it is my turn now!” and, 
supported by his second, he aimed at his adversary, 
and sent a bullet through his heart. In spite of the 
bullet remaining embedded in his thigh for a period of 
thirty-one years, in spite of the most excruciating 
suffering, especially upon every change of the weather, 
he never, as we have already shown, relinquished his 


active pursuits. However, when his sufferings became in- | 


supportable, he submitted to an operation performed by 
the celebrated Dupuytren, of Paris, which was unsuc- 
cessful. Upon his second visit to England, at the begin- 
ning of 1847, he obtained admission to the hospital of 
University College, and there underwent an operation 
under the skilful hand of the late Mr. Liston. The 
operation was performed under the influence of ether, 
but Bem unhappily became conscious at the very moment 
of the greatest pain, viz., when the bullet was being ex- 
tracted, together with a scooped out piece of bone in 
which it was embedded. Exfoliation taking place some 


time after Bem had left the above hospital, he was obliged | 


to return. 
At the beginning of 1848, Bem published A Letter 


| from a Pole to the Statesmen of Great Britain, on the 


He was, | 





present Commercial and Financial Crisis; in which he | 
laid bare the injury inflicted by Russia upon British | 


commerce, pointed out both the opening for our trade 
which an independent Poland would afford, and the 


immense stores of grain now rotting in the granaries of | 


Poland, which would secure us against any future fear of 
famine. 

The French revolution of February, 1848, recalled 
Bem to an active life. He first hastened from London 
to Paris, and from thence (after a stay of two months, 
where he vainly endeavoured to obtain some help) to his 
native country Gallicia; but when there, perceiving that 
the Austrian Government only awaited a favourable 
opportunity again to crush the new born liberty, he 
repaired to Vienna, there to worm out the real inten- 
tion of that Government. When he found that that 
metropolis was preparing for a second outbreak, he 


accepted the command of the national guard, which they | 


offered him. We know the result. 

Discretion does not allow us to name the noble minded 
person to whose skilful exertions Bem was indebted for 
his almost miraculous escape from certain death. 

F.om Vieuna he proceeded to Presburg, in Hungary, 
where, having offered his services, he was invested with 
the command of the army destined to reconquer Transyl- 
vania, The extraordinary heroism and military skill 
Bem evinced during the war carried on in that country, 
which he entirely reconquered, has been ably related by 
eye witnesses, and especially by General John Cretz, 
who fought under him, in his work entitled, Bem’s 
Feldzug in Siebendiirgen in den Jahren 1848 und 1849 
(B+m’s Campaign in Transylvania, during the yeais 
1848 and 1849), reviewed by the British Quarterly 
Review of February 1, 1851; we must, therefore, owing 
to our limited space, refer our readers to that work or 
its review. But we cannot abstain from giving a fact, 
which is not mentioned in the above-quoted work, and 
which shows that the policy Bem pursued in Transyl- 
vania was us Sagacious as his tactics and strategy were 
perfect, and for which he obtained the promotion to the 
rank of lieutenan'-general, and the Hungarian national 
decoration. ‘The fact to which we allude is, that when 
Bem found that the two inimical races in Transylvania, 


viz., the Saxons and Waillachs, were all armed by the | 


Austrians to keep the unarmed Magyar inhabitants in 
check, thus disabling them from taking an active part in 
the struggle, he announced that he would pay for every 
gun with its bayonet delivered to him twenty-five zwanzi- 


gers (£1), and, thus allured, the Wallachs surrendered | 


their arms to him one by one, and when ‘ho more remained 
in their hands, they set about disarming the Saxons in 


order to get more money; so that he not only 

the antagonistic portion of the population, but was 
enabled to arm his own troops, and even to send a large 
quantity to Szegedin. 

After the melancholy issue of the Hungarian gs 
owing to the armed intervention of Russia and the 
treachery of Georgey, Bem with Kossuth and other 
Hungarian and Polish patriots took refuge iu the Turkish 
territory. Once there, he soon acquired the Conviction 
that Turkey would be co pelled, sooner or later, to take 
up arms against the unremittingly invading and ep. 
croaching power of Russia, and thought that in such a 
case he again could render an efficient service to his 
fatherland ; he therefore not only entered the Ottoman 
service as a pasha, but did not even hesitate to embrace 
Mahomedanism, thinking by so doing to win the confi. 
dence of the Porte, and thus be enabled better to serve 
| his native country. 
| _ In his new position Bem assumed the name of Mourad 
| Pasha, and eventually resided in Aleppo. The night 
| of the 23rd of November, 1850, he was suddenly seized 

with Febris perniciabilis (pernicious fever), which never 
left him, ultimately proving fatal. He died on the 10th 
of December last, at half-past two o’clock in the morn. 
ing, and was buried on the very same day at noon,—Si¢ 
transit gloria mundi ! 

We will conclude this narrative by giving an extract 
from a letter addressed to General Wysocki, written by 
Bem’s aide-de-camp, Tabaczynski, dated from Aleppo, 
ten days after the general’s decease, viz., the 20th of De. 
cember, 1850. It gives some details about his last mo. 
ments, which faithfully pourtray his love of country and 
his wish to render justice to those whom he had in life 
mistaken. The extract runs thus:— 

“* After you left Shumla for Kutayah, and when Zarzycki was 
dismissed, | was attached to General Bem’s staff, together with 
Major Fiola of the 9th battalion, whom I already found with the 
general, Some days afterwards we likewise left Shumla, and 
arrived at last in Aleppo. Once here we all three formed, 
as it were, but one family; we frequently conversed about the 
Hungarian war, the surrender of arms by Georgey, the infamons 
execution of several generals by Austria, about those still alive, 
and those who are captives in Kutayah, and personally abow 
yourself (Major Fiola knows you well, having been in your brie 
gade). General Bem became gradually convinced that the mis. 
understandings which had arisen between him and you ori 
ginated with unprincipled individuals, intrigners, and flatterers, 
for, in his last moments, when he felt himself fast sinking, he 
grasped my hand, and thus addressed me : * Dear Tabaczynski, 
you weep, I thank you for your devotedness and care about me; 
Poland! Poland! I shailno more contribute to save thee!” Aver 
a short pause he added, ‘ Write to General Wysocki in myname, 
that all misunderstanding between us is at an end, that | respect 
him, and that | bequeath to him the sacred duty never to cease 
to act, as he always has done, for the salvation of Poland—for 
the hour of her salvation will yet strike.’ ” 








Progress of the People. 
pinta 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHARTIST 
CONVENTION, 
The following is the list of the places represented 
in this Convention, with the names of the delegates: 


Greenwich and Kent, G. W. M Reynolds; North 
| Lancashire, John Gray; Portsmouth and Edinburgh, 
Thornton Hurt; Westminster and Marylebone, A. 
Hunniball; Lambeth and Southwark, George Shell; 
Tower Hamlets, John Shaw; City and Finsbury, James 
Finlen; Bradford district, A. Robinson; Exeter and 
iverton, T. M. Wheeler; Manchester, F. O’Connor,and 
G. J. Mantle; Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, G. 
J. Harney; Bristol, Thomas Savage; Halifax District, 
Ernest Jones; Paisley District, A. Duncanson; Nottiog- 
hamshire, W. Felkin; Staffordshire Potteries, James 
Capewell; Sheffield and Rotherham, J. J. Bezer; 
Cheshire, W. Benfold; Coventry and Birmingham, A. 
Yates; Northampton, John Barker; Leicester, George 
Wray; South Shields, &c., D. W. Ruffy; Edinburgh, 
Walter Pringle; Huddersfield District, I. Hirst; Dundee, 
James Graham; Derby District, John Moss; Newcastle- 
upon Lyne, James Watson; Dudiey District, D, Thomp- 
son; Glasgow District, Daniel Paul. 


We resume the statement of the propositions which 
| have been affirmed by this Delegation, meeting at the 
| Parthenium Rooms, St. Martin’s-lane. The con- 
| cluding document adopted by this body—the Plan of 
| Organization—we sha!! givenext week. The follow- 
| mg statement commences at Section IIT., Education, 

the preambulary paragraph of which we gave in our 
| last report. 

Ill.—Epvcation. : 

As every man has a right to the means of physical 

life, so he has to the means of mental activity. Itis 
| as unjust to withhold aliment from the mind, asit 
| is to deny food to the body. Education should, there- 
| fore, be national, universal, gratuitous, and, to 4 
| certain extent, compulsory. 
| It is, therefore, reeommended— 

1. That schools, colleges, and universities, supported 
| by the state, should be gratuitously open to every 
| citizen, and that it be compulsory with all parents to 
have their children educated in the common branches 
of learning. 

2. Education in its higher branches to be equally 
gratuitous, but optional, ‘ 
3. Industrial schools to be established, in which 
| the young may be taught the various trades and pro- 
| fessions, thus gradually superseding the system 
| spprenticeship. 


IV.—Laznovur Law. 
Labour is the creator of a nation’s wealth—as such, 
| the most important element of its prosperity. Not- 
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this, the relation of master und man has 

been repugnant to the well-being of society; the 

has hitherto been the servant of the creature ; 

Jabour has been the slave of capital, and groaned 
under a system of wages-slavery, contrary to every 
principle of freedom. r H 

To elevate labour from its present depressed condi- 
tion, the following measures are proposed, with a 
view to the more rapid abrogation of wages-slavery, 
and the development of the covperative principle. 

1, All codperative associations for industrial pur- 

to have a right to registration and enrolment 
without payment of fees, and to have an unrestricted 
number of affiliated branches, 

9, The law of partnership to be so altered as to 
remove existing difficulties in the way of association. 

3. The codperative principle is essential for the 
well being of the people ; the centralization of wealth 
ought to be counteracted by a distributive tendency ; 
jts accumulation in the hands of isolated clubs is an 
evil second only to that of its monopoly by individuals; 
therefore, all future coéperative attempts should, 
until the complete readjustment of the labour ques- 
tion, be modelled on a national basis, and connected 
in a national union, of which the different trades and 
societies should be localities or branches; and the 
profits, beyond a certain amount, of each local society, 
should be paid into a general fund for the purpose of | 
forming additional associations of working men, and 
and thus accelerating the development of associated 
and independent labour. 

4, A credit-fund to be opened by the state, for the 

se of advancing money, on certain conditions, 
to bodies of working-men desirous of associating 
together for industrial purposes. 
V.—Poor Law. 

Asit is the duty of every man to work, so every 
man has the right to the means of work; and those 
unable to work, through infirmity or age, have a right 
to support at the hands of the state. 

Therefore— 

1, All ablebodied persons, who cannot support 
themselves, to be supplied with remunerative work ; 
and, where possible, to be located on the land, 

2. Where the state cannot find work for the un- 
employed, it is bound to support them until labour 
is provided. 

8, The unemployed to be supported by the state, 
not by the parish—and the cost to be defrayed out of 
the national revenue. 

4, The aged and infirm to be supported in their 
own homes, in the houses of their relatives, or in 
special buildings, erected by Government, at the 
option of the recipient. 


VI.—Taxation. 

Taxation on industry represses the production of 
wealth—on luxuries, encourages governments in fos- 
tering excess—on necessary commodities, acts in- 
juriously on the people’s health and comfort. 

All taxation ought, therefore, to be levied on land 
and accumulated property. 


| 
| 





VII.—Tue Natronat Dest. 
This debt, having been contracted by a class go- 
vernment for class purposes, cannot be considered as 
legally contracted by the people. 


should be mortgaged to eternity for the follies or 
misfortunes of their ancestors, and the debt be thus 
repaid several times over. 

The national debt ought, therefore, to be liquidated 
by the money now annually paid as interest being 
forthwith applied as repayment of the capital, until 
such repayment is completed. 

VIII.—Currency. 

The Convention considers that a change in our cur- 
tency laws is absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the producers of this country, and recommends that 
the Executive, by addresses and tracts, direct the at- 
tention of the country to this subject. 

IX.—Tue Army. 
Standing armies are contrary to the principles of 
emocracy, and dangerous to the liberties of the 
pk. At the same time the Convention acknow- 
dyes the expediency ofa standing force being main- 
tained, until suitable changes in our colonies and at 
home shall have rendered its continuance no longer 
Tequisite. 

Until such change the following enactments are 
Necessary for the comfort of the soldier and the safety 
of the citizen :— : 

1. No enlistment to be binding, unless renewed 
before a magistrate by the party enlisting after the 
expiration of a period of one week. 

2. The soldier to have a right toa free discharge 
at the end of four years. 

8. The isolation of troops in barracks estranges 
them from the citizen, renders them unfit for the 
duties of domestic life, demoralizes them, and is un- 


necessary for discipline, as proved by such discipline | 
not being impaired when troops are quartered on the | 


inhabitants, which i 
Peace and war. 
4. Troops, quartered on the inhabitants, to be paid 


- lodgers, and none be compelled to receive them. 
5, Promotion to take 


s frequently the case, both in 





| 


| 


| 


military gradation, and none to be promoted before, 
at least, one year’s service in the ranks. 

6. Promotion by purchase to be abolished. 

7. The use of the lash to be abolished. 

8. Courts-martial to consist, in all cases, of officers 
and iva tes i n like proportion, 


X.—Tue Navy. 
To be regulated by analogous laws. 


X1.—Tue Minitia. 

As it is the right of every individual to bear arms, 
so it is his duty to know how to use them ; as every | 
citizen ought to receive a benefit at the hands of the 
state, so he ought to be prepared to defend it; and, 
as liberty is not safe where an unarmed and undis- 
ciplined people stand in presence of an armed and 
disciplined caste, it is, therefore, requisite, that every 
male of sound mind and body over fifteen years of 
age should be afforded the opportunity of military 


training. 
XII.—Tue Press, 

That absolute freedom of thought and expression 
being one of the primary and most sacred of the 
rights of man, all restrictions—fiscal or otherwise— 
on printing and publishing are unjust and iniquitous, 
this Convention, therefore, declares its decided hos- | 
tility to the infamous taxes on knowledge, and re- 
commends the total abolition of 

The duty on Paper ; 

The duty on Advertisements ; 

The Penny Stamp Tax on Newspapers ; 

And the Import duty on Foreign Books and Pub- | 
lications. 





Addresses, each embodying one of the above re- | 
forms, to be circulated, together with an exposition of | 
the Charter, and its necessity for enabling such | 
reform to be obtained. | 

The Convention is further of opinion that the best | 


| disc ples of Mr. O'Brien, friends of Mr. Harney and 
| Ernest Jones, anxious allottees and enthusiastic “ old 


| the prejudices, These, it was easy to see at the 
| opening, were the coteries represented in the Con- 


| amount to activity if directed by a caleulable pur- 
| Beyond the Chartist manifestation, so far as the 


| working classes are concerned, all is political death. 
| The Chartists are the Zoophytes of industrial poli- 


is a plain and impartial estimate of their new posi- 
tion. Men who undertake to recast a movement and 
recreate a political party ought to see 

where they are: in no other way can they 

the powers opposed to them, and 

energies to their task. 

The Executive is certainly a new political compo- 
sition. The last election included some new names ; 
but the local Chartist sections have suffered no infu- 
sions. Diminished, dismembered, and prostrate, the 
localities may be described as the sediments of anta- 
gonism, or the crude remains of Chartism, Shat- 
tered in personal conflicts, the sections have been 
broken up. Partizans of Hobson, admirers of Hill, 


guards,” have been mutually repelled by each other, 
and those who remain are the survivors of the 
of factions—the party of all the admirations and all 


vention. Gifted with restlessness, which would 
pose, the germens of Chartism have preserved signs 


of life while other bodies have accepted stagnation. 


ties—the link betweeu inertia and vitality, Organi- 
zation commences with them, It may be owing to 
their misery, it may be owing to their pene on ; 
but their being the sole disturbing force is not to be 
disputed, and the Convention of such men was @ 
curious and interesting spectacle to contemplate. 

‘They presented themselves to found a new era in 
Chartism, and, notwithstanding some grave draw- 
backs, they must be considered as having accom- 
plished their task in a manner full of promise, 

Yet, perhaps, in that respect in which the public 


way to enlist sympathy with the Chartist movement | have most right to calculate that progress would be 
is to show its bearings on the grievance of every | made by the present Convention, a rather limited 
suffering class, that those classes may be taught to | account has to be rendered. The programme which 
see in Chartism the leverage of their hopes ; that the | it accepted was conceived in the opening passages in 
best way to impress and weaken class government is | the spirit of old Chartism, which remembers nothing 
to show those who yet support it that the Chartists | but its quondam hatreds, and clings in new times to 
would do them more good than that class-government | its ancient exclusiveness. Democracy (notwithstand- 
can or willafford ; and to pour one continuous stream | ing that it plumes itself contrariwise) has a strong 


of agitation on class-government from every portion | 
of the toiling community; to attack every one of its 
monopolies ; to assail every one of its strongholds, 
and to break them down in detail. 

The Convention is also of opinion that a political | 
change is inefficacious, unless accompanied by a social 
change; that a Chartist movement, unless accom- 
panied with social knowledge, would result in utter 
tailure; that we ought to enlist, not merely the poli- 
tician, but the man of business; that we cannot 
claim or receive the support of the labourer, me- 
chanic, farmer, or trader, unless we show them that 
we are practical reformers; that power would be | 
safely vested in Chartist hands; that we know their | 
grievances, and how to redress them; that the 
Churter would confer on them a positive, immediate, | 
and permanent benefit, and at once increase alike their | 
comforts and resources. 





The Chartist body should, therefore, stand forward 
It is, moreover, absurd that future generations | as the protector of the oppressed—each suffering | 
| class should see in it the redresser of its several | 
wrongs—it ought to be the connecting link, that | 


draws together, on one common ground, the now 
isolated bodies of the working classes,—and self- 
interest being the tie best able to bind them to each 
other, 


one of the oppressed classes be appealed to. 
one of these classes demands a measure of social 
reform proportioned to its wants; though various, 
these requirements are not conflicting —one right can 
never contradict another—truth can never antagonize 
with truth. 

To stand forth as the Unirer of all these isolated, 
but in fact homogeneous interests, to weld the mil- 
lions into one compact mass—to evoke the dormant 


power in the right direction, is the duty and endea- 
vour of this Delegation of the people. 

The Convention, deeply impressed with this truth, 
while keeping Chartism distinct as an organized poli- 
tical body, not joining any other section, nor mixing 
it with any other organization, recommends that 


support of Chartist organization be solicited on the 
ground of these reforms, and that these be made the 
subject of continuous and universal agitation ! 


LETTERS TO CHARTISTS. 





VIII. Tue Convention—Its ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
EXISTING PARTIES. , 
Chartists neither want panegyric nor criticism, Of 
panegyric they have had more than enough. Criti- 
cism they are apt to mistake for censure, and are, 
therefore, irritated where it was intended only that 
they should be informed. That, however, which 


| 


place from the ranks, by | may serve them, and which, perhaps, they will bear, | blishe 


It is, therefore, time that the self-interest of every | 
Each | 


| In what way was a man criminal because he hap- 


mind of the country, and thus to launch the gathered | 


| his? No, he said, we will have doth our 10s. together, 
| or his opponent should not have his. 


public attention be directed to the following princi- | another, an opponent, to get his 10s.; although he 
ples; that the subjoined remedial measures be sub- | might not help him (Mr. Holyoake) in return ; 
mitted to the classes severally interested; that their | although he might even use 7 
(Mr. Holyoake) from winning his own share, 


vein of the Bourbon spirit in it, which, in ten years of 
vicissitude and self-extinction, has forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing, in some leading directions. 

Those who read the report of the proceedings of 
the Convention published last week Will have noticed 
this clause, in which we italicise some disastrous 
words :— 

** That, since by each and all of the franchise measures 
now before the people (excepting that embodied in the 
Charter), the meddle-class would gain far more votes than 
the working classes would obtain, which would place the 
latter in a more powerless position than at present, The 
Charter must be agitated for in its entirety—that the 
omission of any one of its points would impair the utility 
of the remainder, and that, therefore, popular 
must be withheld from all franchise measures falli 
short of its provisions.” 

With three exceptions the delegates agreed to this 
declaration. All others made drear proteste against 
the middle classes, Mr. Holyoake endeavoured to 
recal the assembly to a sense of what was due to the 
public and to themselves. He urged that it was pos- 
sible but improbable that the middle class would, by 
* existing franchise measures,”’ obtain “ more votes 
than the working classes.” But in no sense was it 
true that the pecple would thereby be more “ power- 
less.”” The more they included within the pale of 
the franchise the more difficult it would be to 
others out, It had been urged that we should not 
help the middle class to win their franchise. Why? 


pened to be richer than he (Mr. Holyoake)? The 
middle-class man had as much right to his vote 
as the working-class man had to his, and he (Mr. 
Holyoake) would help (in any way he was able) 
the middle-class man to get his vote because he 
had a right to it—whether he could thus win his 
own vote or not. Mr. Bezer had said that if £1 had 
to be divided between two of them, was he to con- 
sent for his opponent to get his 10s. and he not 
On the con- 
| trary, he (Mr. Holyoake) would in such a case 


it to prevent him 


It was right to do what was right to another, 
regardless of any return, grateful or 

which might be made, With the talk about con- 
ciliating the middle classes he did not 

thize. The middle classes did not want con- 
ciliating. Let the working classes behave justly to 
themselves and conciliation wuld come of itself. 
They had only to do as others ought to do to them: 
it was no less a rule of sound policy than of good 
feeling. If the working class would not help - 
body else they justified everybody else in refusing 
to - them; but he who would help another esta- 
a claim to help in return, repul- 
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barrier against the help of 
others; it even made enemies, or, at least, in- 
creased indi@ierentions. The other policy made 
it made no friends, it the 


by the cold 
— any who did not see what they saw, or go 
as far as they went? The working classes, with all 
their crudeness and impatience, had always been 
credited with having a side in their nature, 
and was the Convention in its first act going to de- 
clare that this was an illusion? ‘I'he politicians with- 
out, who observed that movement or calculated its 
force, knew of what men the body was composed ; 
and they could calculate to a few months how many 
those would be in learning wisdom by expe- 
rience who could not learn it by ept; and it was 
clearly seen that there was little hope of progress 
within the body. They must die out (urged Mr. 
Holyoake) unless they admitted new blood into the 
localities. To do this, they must have a fraternal side 
deeply and broadly marked; but to pass their present 
resolution would be a fetter upon all who were 
generous within their ranks, and prevent the adhe- 
eions of any who were without. It involved the un- 
statesmanly alternative of prostration or rebellion. 

Mr. Thornton Hunt forcibly and emphatically 
supported Mr. Holyoake’s view; and the Reverend 
Mr. Duncanson, of Falkirk, a gentleman whose share 
in the deliberations of the Convention contributed 
much to elevate its character, also ably confirmed the 
arguments recited. But, besides these three, the 
assembly took the other side of the question. From 
what transpired in debate it appeared that all other 
members were previously directed to take a course of 
opposition to that vague Ogre, the Middle Class. It 
was in vain to reason against foregone determinations. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect so great a change 
in opinion as that, Fraternity from being a name 
should be translated into acts. 

Once when Mr. Holyoake was in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, he was announced to deliver a political address 
to the Chartists. He found the placard headed by 
that astounding line,— 

* Awake, arise,—or be for ever fallen!!!” 


He struck the line out, and the inpovation was 
deemed despotic. Mr. Holyoake had seen the same 
line used in a similar manner fitty times; and, as 
when it had to be used the second time, it was 
plain that the ple had not awaked or arisen on 
the frst call, it seemed to him absurd to call upon 
the public to “awake and arise,” forty-nine times 
after they had “fallen forever.” But it seemed quite 
right to thegood Chartists of that sulphurous district. 
It was what they had been accustomed to, and, there- 
fore, they clung to it. In the same spirit the Con- 
vention adhered, in the matter of the middle class, to 
the spirit of that policy to which they had been 
accustomed ; but in other respects, to be recounted 
next week, they did many things to which they had 
not been accustomed, which redoun.is to their credit 
and to the public service. 

As far as the upper classes are concerned it matters 
little what tone the Convention held: it was only of 
importanee as far as the progress of the people is 
in question. Nobody cares to conciliate the middle 
elass. The middle class are not wiser than the 
working classes, and will probably misinterpret the 
feeling which holds out the flag of fraternity in sight 
of theircamps. We ought to be both above their 
misinterpretation and their indifference, if such exist, 
and confine ourselves to our own line of duty, If 
the middle class have unity and purpose they can do 
very well without the working class. They ean 
govern whenever they take it in their heads, in spite 
either of the aristocracy or the people. It is only 
the absence of class enthusiasm among them that 
leaves them in any way in need of the popular voice. 
As matters stand we may consider fraternity a pure 
question of duty on our part, which will bring adl- 
vantages higher than policy. Ion, 





Tue JouNn-sTREET INSTITUTION.—On Monday evening 
the eleventh anniversary of this institution was celebrated 
by a supper and ball. Mr. G. J. Holyoake delivered an 
address, in whieh it appeared that the institution had 
qn £100 during the past “gis Thomas Cooper, 


= vy nye Green, Mr. Hanhart, = J. Cramp 
t proceedings, speaking in favour of the 
pon a of a larger institution. 


Memory or Ropesrignez.—A soirée in celebration 
ofthe memory of this statesman was held at John-strect 
on Tuesday evening ; various addresses were delivered 
on Nya occasion. nai 

EDEMPTION TY.—It must be remembered that 
the election takes place on April 16. There is only one 
—T ~ — > the votes must ¥ taken as to whether 

. proper person. a majority vote the 
affirmative he is then eleeted. Those oe wich to have 


t . able to procure a 
suitable room, and is compelled to post, it till Whit- 
suntide. Moneys received for the weok ending April 7, 
1851:—Leeds, £1 4s. 1ld.; Halifax, per Mr. Chaffer, 
£5 10s. 10d. ; sy per Mr. Shufflebotham, £1 6s. ; 


Huddersfield, per Mr. France, 10s.; Bradford, per Mr 
Boys, 10s. Communal Building Fund: Halifax r 
Mr, Chaffer, 7s: 94 a cual 
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{IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN BXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and hisjudgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTon. 


REPLY TO MR. SPENCER’S VIEWS ON 
PROPERTY. 
London, March 24, 185}. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to occupy a small space 
in your Open Council to reply to the views of Mr. 
Spencer, quoted in No. 52 of the Leader, in relation 
to the social possession and use of property ? 

Allowing it to be true, as Mr. Spencer observes, 
that there would be ‘‘a breach of equity”’ in award- 
ing to every man, irrespective of the amount and 
quality of his labour, an equal share in the produce 


social view of the ca-e. 
conditions which Mr. Spencer, in common with its 
opponents generally, overlooks. 


It presupposes for those who are associated so- 
cially — 

lst. That they have placed themselves, or have 
been placed, in a position in which they can practi- 
cally follow out the injunetion to **love one another,” 
without injury to themselves. 


2nd. That they are all actuated by the social or 
truly Christian spirit which will cause every one in 
whom it has been produced, to desire for all others 
every benefit which he desires for himself; and 
which will impel each individual to do, and to feel 
pleasure in doing, the best in his power to pertorm a 
due proportion of the work of the society, or associa- 
tion of societies, of which he is a member. 


3rd. That labour, both by the agreeable accessories 
by which it will be the study of wise social com- 


each individual to be useful to his associates and to 
be respected and loved by them, will be made agree- 
able and voluntary. 


4th. That, by well-ordered arrangements, the pro- 
duction of a full amount of produce of various kinds, 
to supply all plentifully, will be made easy and cer- 
tain. 

Under these eonditions—and it may easily be shown 
that by a right course of proceeding they may with 
facility be realized for any possible number of well- 
ordered communities—old world considerations of 
mere “rights and duties” (which, however, will be 
useful transition-checks upon selfishness) will give 
place to the social or truly Christian consideration of 
the happiness of all; and men, women, and children 
will have no more disposition to higgle over, or mea- 
sure out, the exact proportion to which each is en- 
titled by what he has done (with strength and skill 
which he did not himself create), than brothers and 
sisters, with true brotherly and sisterly feelings, or 
well-bred companions in a friendly pic-nic, would 
now scramble for the largest share in a repast in 
which there was more than enough for all, or would 
be greedily required by the largest contributors to 
the general provision, to give to them the best or the 
largest platefuls. 


Mr. Spencer, also, in his argument from the in- 
stinct of acquisitiveness, overlooks the influences 
which cultivated reason and social feelings, combined 
with wisely-ordered social arrangements, will exer- 
cise over the instincts of educated human beings: an 
influence which will make that species of individual 
accumulation for which men so eagerly struggle in 
the present !ow mental and moral state and ill- 
ordered soeial condition, as needless and undesired as 
the bottling up and hiding away of water would now 
be where there is a perpetual abundant spring open 
‘to all. Acquisitiveness will then have nothing to do 
in the present mere selfish direction, but to collect 
what is required for the personal wants of each ; but, 
acting in concert with caution, its near neighbour in 
the brain, and, with the social feelings, it will impel 
mankind to accumulate a general provision against 





such contingencies as may then be deemed possible. 


obtained—this does not in the least invalidate the | 
This social view presupposes | 


An examination of the facts which have been ex. 
hibited by the various incomplete systems of 
tion which have already existed (and 
the very imperfect codperative communities now ex 


isting in the United States of North America, ang 
which, notwithstanding their great imperfi 

most successful in producing general union, 
feelings and conduct, and abundant wealth for all 
their members), and a due consideration of the effoets 
of knowledge and improved circumstances 
human nature, and of the experience which has been 
acquired of the causes of good and evil, and of 
means of preventing the evil and producing the good, 
together with an acquaintance with the enormoys 
productive powers which society now possesses—are 
the grounds upon which the preceding statements 
are confidently made, and upon which it is gop. 
fidently believed that the ** Divine scheme”’ is some. 
thing far more elevated for man, than a low stry 
for mere selfish accumulation and gratification, or 
the government of mankind by mere calculations of 
“ equity.” Henry Trays, 





ROMANIST LIBERALITY. 


Manchester, April 7, 185], 

Srr,—I am one of those who greatly admire the 
courage with which you have fought for the rights of 
Roman Catholics, as you would have done for those 
of Protestants had they been similarly assailed. Buys 
it is well that those who think with us should know 
the real opinions of Romanists themselves on the 
great question of Toleration, or more properly of the 
Right of every man to form his own religious creed, 
| With this view I would call attention to an article in 
| the Rambler for March last, entitled ‘* How shall we 
| 





meet the Protestant Agzression?’’ contenting myself 
with here quoting the concluding sentences of that 
article: —‘* All that we plead against is the adoption, 
| in any measure, of that preposterous cant of the 
that the secular power, as such, igbound by its daty 
to God to extend equal toleration to all religions, 
| irrespective of the peculiar circumstances which may 
| attach to each separate case. ‘To say that every man 
| has @ right to adopt such religious creed as he pleases, 
is untrue; to say also that the temporal power is 
never called upon to put obstacles in the way of the 
| propagation ot religious errors, is also untrue; but it 
is periectly true that the English law professes to 
tolerate vs; and on that ground, as well as on our 
indefeasible rights as the only true church, while we 
meddle not with the claims of the sects about us, we 
take our stand.’” The italics are as in the original, 
I abstain from comment. Yours, &c., M. E. N, 








THE MANNER IN WHICH ANTI-PAPAL 
PETITIONS ARE GOT UP. 
Sirx,—I am resident in a large drapery house atthe 
| West End, and have just happened to witness how 
| bigotry gets up petitions against the liberties of the 


munities to surround it, and by the earnest desire of People. Two large imposing-looking sheets of paper, 


| with a grand flourish as a heading, were placed ona 
table at the upper end of the shop, to which the shop- 
men were called and directed to attach their signatures. 
The great majority did so, without inquiring into the 
nature of the petition; others seemed proud of the 
| opportunity of signalizing themselves by signing their 
names to a document which would go up to Parlia- 
ment ; and two or three of the more reflecting refused. 
The boys, porters, and servants were then 
forward, and told that the object of the petition was 
to prevent the Pope from coming to burn them in 
Smithfield. Of course they signed their names with 
terrified eagerness. 

I observed also that the petition contained neafly 
twice as many names as there were persons employed 
in the teva Srmmn which clearly proved that 
fictitious names had been added, If this be the way 
in which petitions are generally got up, they are of 
very little value as indicators of public feeling. 

Your obedient servant, F,R. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
19, Mulberry-terrace, Leeds, March 23, 1851, 

S1r,—I have noticed with pleasure the propoél- 
tions for competitive Essays by your Constant 
Reader, I was desirous of making an effort, but 
was deterred by not comprehending with sufficient 
clearness the conditions on which the prizes are to be 
awarded; and I think a more detailed statement 
of the subject would be of service in enabling com- 
petitors to ground the precise question they are t 
treat, 

Being a working mechanic, I can assure you that 
spuerrenisies like the present are of great value to 
those among us who are incapacitated by a higher 
taste from enjoying a tap-room resort; while our 
social position excludes us from those ranks of society 
from whose intelligence we might hope to profits 
refusing acceptance of the former, and the latter 
being inaccessible, a prt of our surplus time wou! 
be well employed in the relaxation literary 
affords from manual toil. 





Jno. WEDDELL. 


Yours respectfully, 


upon 
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Aprit 12, 1851.] 





Che Reader. 








Commercial Atairs, 


—_—— 
WONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SATURDAY. 

The lish Stock Market has been rather more 

buoyant week than for some time past. Consols, 

whieh had closed on Monday at 963 to 963, rose 4 on 

Juesday and, after a slight depression on Wednesday, 

4 on Thursday, which was settling day, and 

963 to 97. Yesterday the market ruled firm 

Teed of }. Closing prices*97 to 97}. 

The fluctuations in the Stock Market this week have 

as follows :—Consols, 963 to 97; Bank Stock, 211 
wil2; Exchequer Bills, 54s. to 57s. premium. 


Sap bs week. The chief feature in the market yes- 


was the decline in Spanish, the Five per Cents., 
for the account, being quoted at 19}, 4, and 19; the 
Passive were done at 47 and 5; and the Three per 
, for the account, 393%. Other securities presented 
juile alteration. Brazilian were quoted, 89 ex. div. ; 
Buenos Ayres, for account, 55 ; Danish Five per Cents., 
Wi, }. and 4; Ecuador, 4; Grenada, 173; Mexican, 
fr money, 334; for the account, 334, §,and4; Peruvian, 
for xecount, 89 and 84); the Deferred, 39 and 40; Rus- 
sian Four and-a- Half per Cents., 984 and 3}; Venezuela, 
$2); and the Dutch Four per Cent. Certificates, 89Z and }. 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices. ) 








j Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn. | Thurs. Frid. 
Stock.... — | _- - -— 211} 211} 
fee C Red. —| 6% | % | —— 9° | 96% 
$p.C.Con.Ans.| 96} | 963 | 964 968 965 | 974 

C.An.1726.) —— | — — —-j] « —_ 
ae Oen.,Ac. 96§ | 962| 963 | 965! 967] 974 
Hp-cent.an.| ——| 97) 978 | ——| 97 | 974 

SperCte, | —— | mimi rer si er dhl 
eens. 1860. — | 7 5-16 7% —s 78 | 7 
Ind.St.10jp.ct.| ——- | — — | 2624 | 262 
Ditto Bonds ..| 64 p | 62p/ 62p/| 6ip| 6p 
Bs. Bills, 1000/.; 57 p | 58 p| Bp 56 p ‘tp | 54p 
Ditto, 5s 55 p { 58 p| 58 p 55 p i4tp| — 
Ditto, Sma! | 57 p{ S8p 58 p! 53 p Dt p —— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 


Evening.) 
Austrian5 perCents. 96) Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 334 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 94 — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 8&9 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 56 
Chilian 3 per Cents... — 


—— Small.. = 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. 
Peruvian 4\ per Cents. 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. 


tiidl 


Danish 5 per Cents. .. 1014 —————. 4 per Cts. 
Dutch 24 per Cents... — ——— —— Annuities 
——i4per Cents... 807 | Ruasian, 1822.4) p.Cts. 9 


cary 


ws 


Eeuador Bonds » 4 Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 
French 5 p C.An.at Paris 93.25 oe 
—— 3 p.Cts., Apr.11, 57.55 


—— Deferred 





SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 


RaILWays. | BANKS, 

es «» 15 | Australasian én «- 334 

Bristoland Exeter .. &3 | British North American 43} 
pian ee om 14) | Colonial es -_ = 
Eastern Counties ee 74 | Commercial of London., 254 
Héinburgh and Glasgow 36 | London and Westminster 27 
Great Northern .. .. IT} | London Joint Stock .. 17j 
Great 8. & W. (Ireland) 43 | NationalofIreland ..0 — 
Great Western .. 88 | National Provincial — 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 60 | Provincial of Ireland ..  — 
Lancaster and Carlisle 82 | Union of Australia... 35 


Lond., Brighton, & 8. Coast 96 | Union of London ee 123 
London and Blackwall. . 83 | MINEs. . 
london and N.-Western 1284 | Bolanos .. ee _ = 
Midland a ee .. 62 | Brazilian Imperial -_ = 
North British .. 10 | Ditto, St. john del Rey 16 
South-Eastern and Dover 274 | Cobre Copper a 37} 
South-Western . & MISCELLANEOUS, 


is tal 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 213 | Australian Agricultural - 


York and North Midland 27 | Canada .. os « «647 
Ducks. General Steam .. -- 28 
Hast and West India ..  — | Penins.& Oriental Steam 66] 
London “ve -» — | Royal Mail Steam ee 7 
&. Katharine ., +» = | South Australian = 


CORN EXCHANGE. 
MARK-LANe, Friday, April 11.—The market opened 
_ Prices in every respect as last week, 
Arrivals from April 7 to April 11:— 


English. Irish. Forei 
Wheat .. ., 2550 —. 1160. 
Barley .. .. 580 sine’ ponaied 
MtS.. oe 2. 710 1050 17030 
es ee 2140 —_— 2250 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, April 11. 


Wheat, B. New 36s. to 3Rs. Maple ...... 28s. to 32s. 
aii ” es White ..... 24 — 26 
4 ies dane 36 40 | Boilers ...... 26 — 28 
ne canis 49 — 42 Reans, Ticks. .. 23 — 24 

sereeeee 4 — 44 | Old. eee 26 28 

pttherior New 40 — 45 | Indian Corn.... 283 — 30 

ie MrAtseceme 24 — 25 | Oats, Feed 1j — 18 
Walt Meetenes 20 — 21 Fine 18 — 19 

Malt, ont hisce 26 — 29 Poland ..... - 19 — 20 
Petes eee 46 — 50 Fine - 20 —2i 

at socsceee OO — 54 Potato «..... 1&2 — 19 

» Hog... 21 — 38 Fine 19 — 21 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 
Week ENDING April 3 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 





Wheat + B88. 4d. | Rye oo ceecc sess ee 288. Dd. 
+e» 23 10 | Beans...........2-. 20 Il 
i 7 See 8 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
Seeeceseces B18, 





+ 23 2 
srteveee LG 6 





little business has been done in Foreign Secu- 








| square, Gray’s-inn; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- 


| Hitt, Holcombe 


FLOUR. 





lown-made . «+. -cs. persack 4M. to 43s, 
Re Se ereccceccscccceoss OF = 10 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ...... cee 13 — 3 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... deneeeten 0000050004 30 — 32 
Amerieae .cceccee vansbe oGecdoes ++ per barrel 21 
Canadian ... 21 — 23 


Wheaten Bread, 7d, the dlb. loaf." Households, 54d. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or M ado Sngar, t 
from the returns made in the week ending the Sst day of 
April, 1851, is 28. 7}d. per ewt, 


tad 





| 
bd 
bd 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. | 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.*® SMITHFIELD.* | 
d 














8. 8. . 8. . ° * 

Datl, « cccccescevcceses S 28's ..cacessecne Ss Ses 8 
Mutton ..ccoeeeee WS, ee SB ORE 34-410 
y +e sosssee Se B= S Oy -3 o—4 6 
000 vecccescccess 2 8—3 §8..........3 4—4 2 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib, | 

HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHPIELD. | 

ri Monday. | 


Friday. 
6 


Beasts ....ese00 






Sheep 
Calves .. 
Pigs ccccccececsevcseces 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


a April 8. 

Banxkrupts.—G.Sme ute, High-street, Shadwell, silversmith, 
to surrender April 17, May 15; solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and 
Collison, Great James-street, Bedford-row; official assignee, Mr. 
Bell, ae oe Peacu, Thornley, Isle of 
Ely, butcher, April 17, May 15; solicitor, Mr. Robi South- 








buildings—W. Cox, Blomfield-terrace, Harrow-road, stock- 
broker, April 16, May 20; solicitor, Mr. Rye, Golden-square; 
official assignee, Mr. Graham—J. T. Hopson, Wellingborough, 
corn merchant, April 19, May 29; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance, 
Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry-chambers: official assignee, Mr. 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street-—W. Ropinson, Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill, cornfactor, April 19, May 29; solicitor, Mr. Bennett, 
Furnival’s-inn ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—G. F. Jonrs, East Iisley, Berk- 
shire, surgeon, April 15, May 20; solicitors, Messrs. Baylis and 
Drewe, Redcrose-street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh- 
lane—G. STocKBRIDGE, Oxford-street, draper, April 15, May 20; 
solicitor, Mr. Lawrence, Bread-street, Cheapside; official as- 
signee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street.—J. 
Rogus, Devonshire, linendraper, April 16, 
May 12; solicitor, Mr. Force, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. 
Hernaman, Exeter—J. M‘LEAN, Liverpool, commission mer- 
chant, April 17, May 22; solicitors, Messrs. Littledale and 
Bardswell, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 





Friday, April \1. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Edward Hall, Sa!ford, smallware 
manufacturer. 

BANKkUPTs. — R. GapESDEN, Brompton-square, and else- 
where, coal merchant, to surrender April 25, May 23; solici- 
tors, Mr. Lloyd, Milk-street, Cheapside; Mr. Cobb, Brecon; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street — Ff. E. D 
Hast, Aldermanbury, merchant, May 2, May 29; solicitors, 
Messrs. Nicholson and Parker, Lime-street; official assignee, 
Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—W. PRANGLEY, New Sarum, 
music seller, April 28, May 23; solicitors, Messrs. Edwards and 
Radcliffe, Delahay-street; Mr. Radcliffe, Salisbury ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Stansfeld—W. M. Hitt, Chariton-place, Islington, bui)- 
der, April 28, May 23; Messrs. Parker, Rooke, Parker, and White- 
house, Bedford-row; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—J, lonwkLL, 
late of Lower Marsh, Lambeth, cheesemonger, April 19, June 2; 
solicitors, Messrs. Goddard and Eyre Wood-strect, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Mr. Nicholson, Basinghall-street—W.ANDREWS, 
Liverpool, commission merchant, April 14, May 12; solicitors, 
Messrs. Anderson and Collins, and not Mr. Williams, as before 
advertised, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— 
R. E. Gorst, Rock Terry, Cheshire, apothecary, April 23, May 


| 12; solicitors, Messrs. Duncan and Squarey, Liverpool ; official 


assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—T. Cave, South Kilworth, 
| eicestershire, innkeeper, April 24, May 14; solicitors, Messrs, 
Wratislaw and Wratislaw, Rugby; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birningham—J. Mann, Warwick, victualler, April 29, May 2B: 


| solicitor, Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignec, Mr. Christie, 


| and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; 
| Young, Leeds—G. Ropson, jun., Osbaldwick, Yorkshire, horse 


Birmingham—G. POWLESLAND, Meeth, Devonshire, dealer in 
seeds, April 25, May 21; solicitors, Mr. Burd, Okehampton, and 
Mr Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter— 
W. Frupp, Barnsley, Yorkshire, draper, May 1 and 22; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Atkinson, Saunders, and Atkinson, Manchester, 
official a-signee, Mr. 
dealer, May 2 and 2z; solicitors, Mr Singleton, York, and 
Messrs. Harle and ( larke, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Free- 
man, Leeds—R. Wua tury, Accrington, Lancashire, mercer, 
May 3 and 16; solicitor, Mr. Blair, Manchester ; official assignee, 
Mr. Lee, Manchester. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 2nd instant, at Madrid, the lady of Hume Burnley, Esq., 
of the British Embassy, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Springfield, Reigate, the wife of Thomas Henry 
Baylis, Esq., of the Inner Temple, of 4 son 

On the 7th, ar 1, Lowndes-square, the wife of M. J. Higgins, 
Esq., of a daughter * 

On the 7th, at Bute-house, Petersham, the Lady Louisa WLit- 
more, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Lowndes-square, the Lary Vivian, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at No 36, Upper Gower-atreet, He dford-square, the 
wife of James Williamson junior Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. ‘ 

On the 3rd of February, at Lullutpore, by special license, 
Thomas Moore, Esq, A-sistant-Surg on, Filth Regiment of 
Infantry. Scindia’s Contingent, to Louisa Cort, youngest daughter 
of the late Coning-by Cort, Esq., sliciter, London, 

On the 27th ot March, at the British Embassy, Florence, Bal- 
carres Dalrymple Wardlaw Ramsay, Esq., second son of the late | 
Robert and Lady Anne Wardlaw Ramsay, and Captain, Seventy- 
fifth Regiment, to Anne Margaret, only davghter of the late | 
Edward Collins, Esq., of Frowlesworth, in the county of | 
Leicester, 

On the 2nd inst., at St. Pancras Church, New-road, Mr. Thos. | 
Gibson Williams, carpenter, to Amelia Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Aylett, builder, Somers-iown 

On the 3rd instant, at St. Paneras Church, George Barton, 
only son of John James Kent, tq .of Manor-place, Paddingt n, 
to Julia, eld: st daughter of Heury Neild Esq.,of Doi ney-touse, 
Weybridge Surrey. . 

O the Sth, at Barton St. Paul’s Church, Whippinghem. C. 
Catt, Esq., of Brighton, to Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Mew, Esq., of Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 

On the 8th, at the residence of Earl De Grey, Viscount Gode- 
rich, to Miss Vynor, daughter of Captain and Lady Mary Vynor,. 


| entitled the FAR WEST, or the Emigrant’s Progress 


| exhibition, 


On the 10th, at Bloomsbury Church by the Honourable and 
Reverend f1. Me ntagu Villiers, M.A. A |. Coffin, Eeq. M.D, 
of 24, Montagu-plwee, Kussell--quare. eu hor ef the * 1 tanie 
Guice to Heshh.” Founder of Medical Boteny in Englend &e 
&e.. 10 Mre. 1. Alexandre, +#ughter of the la e William Cart- 


| wright, E q., of St. Pancras, 


DEATHS. 

On the 24th of December. 1850, at Astoria Oregon Territory, 
of fever, in his 26th year, John, second son of the late Keverend 
Henry Arthur Beckwith, M.A., viear of Collingham, Yorkshire. 

On the 25th of February, on his way to the Mababuleshwar 
a Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Crawley, Twentieth Bombay 

- 3. ding a Sholapore. 

Ou the [8th of March, at Davenport, near Toronto, Canada, 





| Harriet, wife of Liewtenant-Colonel Wells, aged 57. 


At Ardsheal-house, Appin, A gyleshire,on the 28th. Major 
Robert Stewart, late of the Ninety-First and Ninety-Fourth 
Regiments of Foot, in the 64th year of his age. 

On the Ist instant, at Chelmsford, Jane, relict of the late 
Reverend Vineent Edwards, vicar of Broomfield, Essex, and 
eldest surviving sister of the late Chiet Justice Tindal, 

At Bowood, on the 3rd, the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 

On the morning of the Jrd, at his house, in Montague-street, 
Portman-square, Lieutenant-General Sir John Macleod, U.B. 
and K.C.H. 

On a érd, at Sutton, near Hull, George Liddell, Esq., banker, 


Last week, at his residence, Lismullen, County Neath, Sir 
William Dillon, Baronet, and Baron of the Holy Roman Empire, 
in the 77th year of his age. 

On the 7th, at Uplands-hall, Lancashire, Lieuten 
Sir Thomas Whitehead, K.C.B., in the 74th year of his age. 

On the 8th, at 31, GreatRussell-street, Bloomsbury, Jo hn 
Parry, Esq., Bardd Alaw, an editor of the “ Welsh Melodies,” 
in his 76th year. 








H-® MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
Last Night before Easter. . 

It is respectfully announced that To-morrow Evening (Satur- 
day), April 12, will be repeated, with the ori music, dances, 
&c., Auber’s celebrated opera of MUTA DI PORTICI ( Masa- 
niello), The incidental dances by M. P. Taglioni, the seenery by 
Mr. C. Marshall, the mise en scene under the direction of Mr. 
A. Harris. Alfonso, Signor Scotti; Lorenzo, Signor Mercuriali ; 
Selva, Signor Balanchi; Masaniello, Signor Pardini; Pietro, M. 
Massol; Borella, Signor Lorenzo; Elvira, Mme. Fiorentini; and 
Fenella, Mile. Monti. Inte first act a nd Divertissement, 
“La Gurache et Napolitaine,” by Mlies. Kohlenberg, Soto, 
Aussandon, Allegrini, Pascales, Dantonie, Soldansky, Emma, and 
the ladies of the Corps de Ballet; Le Bolero, by Males. r, 
Rosa, Julien, Lamoreux, and M, Ehrick. Finale generale in 
third act—La Tarentella, Mdile. Amalia Ferraris, and M.Charles, 
Mdlles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoreux, Allegrini, Pascales, 
A A, PD. + ; kK hl } Sale. 1 y Soto. and 





’ g. ’ , 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Corps de Ballet. To conclude 
with the First Tableau of the highly successful Ballet, L’ILE 
DES AMOURS, including the Grand Pas, by Mdlle. Amalia 
Ferraris and M. Charles. 

Application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box-office of the Theatre. 


ENRY RUSSELL (from Ameren) will give 
his VOCAL and PICTORIAL ENTER’ aINMEDT, 





Old World to the New, at the Royal Olympic Theatre, com- 
mencing on Monday, April l4, and four successive nights. Mr, 
Russell will introduce his new compositions—* The parting tear;’ 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer; vo more of idle sorrow; ” ** Gaily goes the 
ship when the wind blows fair;” “ Land, land, to the west, 
to the west, to the land of the free;” “ The Falls of Niagara,” 
&ec., and several of his favourite compositions. The princi- 
pal features of this entertainment are no means intended 
to be looked upon solely in the light of a mere en 

It is intended to instruct as well as to amuse; and 
to instruct, moreover, in one of the most profoundly and practi- 
cally important subjects which can be offe:ed to the notice of the 
English people. The succession of pictures, constituting the Ex- 
hibition, areno mere fancy sketches. They do not represent scenes 
which few or none save rich tourists or professional travellers 
can ever hope to visit. hey do not appeal to the limited inte- 
rest or the partial knowledge which may be found to exist among 
certain classes, with reference to the architectural beauties or the 
historic associations of the countries delineated ; on the cont . 
they are thoroughly practical pictures—transeripts from the d 
lives of hundreds of thousands of our countrymen and women— 
representing scenes which hundreds of thousands more are think- 
ing of encountering—scenes in which practicable and rehable 
information is always in eager demand—scenes, in fact, appealing 
directly to the deepest interests and most cherished prospects 
of the multitudes who are daily making up their minds to 
seek better fortunes and brighter days upon the boundless 
plains, and by the clear broad rivers of the West. Mr. Russell 
will perform upon Messrs. Kirkman and Son’s Grand Fonda 
Piano. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight 
o’clock. Stalls, 3-.; dress circle, 2s ; pit, ls.; gallery, 6d. Pri- 
vate boxes, £1 Is., and [ls. 6d. cach. Tickets, places, and pri- 
vate boxes to be had of Mr. W. Simmonds, at the box-office, 


from eleven until five daily, and after half-past six in theevening. 
A CARD, . 

C DVUBSON COLLET, late of the Roval Italien 

© Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 


of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Clas Teaching, in 
‘Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strand, 








H- QUEEN’S PARASOL, wecistered by 

THOMAS EVANS and Cv., Feb, 19, 1851, is the most 
elegant style ever produced. to be had of all Drapers and 
Wholesale Houses; also at the Manufactory, No. 10, WOOD- 
ST REEL, CiUEAPSIDt, LONDON. 


E and W. STURGE, COAL MERCHANTS, 
e BRIDGE-WUAR!, CITY-ROAD. 

b. and W.&, announce thar their price for Best Coals is etill 
22s per ton, and inform their frends «nm! the public thar they 
contioue to giv) the etrletest otter tow to all orders entrusted t 
their care. (inland Coals, for keeping in ail vighy without etit~ 
ring, may be always ha.) 

E. and W. STURGE, BRIDGE-WHARF, CITY-ROAD. 
ONDON CO-OPERATIVE STORE, 
in connection with the Society for Promoting Working 

Men’s Association, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

The London Central Codperative Ageney has now completed 
its arrangements for transacting the wholesale business of thé 
Various ¢ operat 

The books of the agenes ) yu at all t mes for the ine 
spection of its customers, and thus tue best guarantee will be 
turnished tor honest dea ing 

Original packages will be sent whenever the order will admit 
of it, »o that the first cost of the goods may be ascertained by 
inspecting the invoic s, 

yo many are purchased at the first markets for 

Ad , Lloyd Jones, Manager, 76, Charlot! 
square. 





tore ®, 


money. . 
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fhe Leaver. 





[Sarurniy, 





OSSI’S MARINE (a ahhaalnrtes f& 
tow STAINING the HAIR a beautiful ae ek, Be 
} Ree = oy if required, or sold in bottles, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 
2is.—Sole inventor, LOUIS ROSSI, Coiffeur, 254, Regent- 
street. Saloons for Hair Cutting and Dressing. On parle Frangais. 


TAYS SUPERSEDED.—Stiff Stays destroy 
natural produce deformity, and implant disease, 
curvature of fe tetke, and consumption; and a host of evils 
arise from their use. A substitute is provided by MARTIN’S 
ELASTIC BODICE, or Anti-Consumption Corset, which is 
perfectly elastic, is without whalebone, furnishes a good sup- 
rt, is and graceful in wear, will wash, is unaffected by 
Peat or ; has a simple fastening, obviating the trouble of 
lacing. Can be sent pos'-free for a small additionalcharge. A 
prospectus and engraving sent on receipt of a stamp for post- 
age.—E. and E, H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street, London, near the British Museum. 


EXHIBITION AUCTION HALL. 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION SALON, AND 
FOREIGNERS’ REUNION. 

ESSRS. EDWARDS and COMPANY have 
at length completed arrangements, by which they are en- 
abled to offer to the Exhibitors and Visitors at the approaching 
Great Exhibition, facilities and accommodation, which are not 
plated or provided by the Royal Commission. They have 
accepted tenders from Mr. John Walker, of Gracechurch-street, 
for the erection of a Superb Building of Iron, containing a Grand 
Auction-ball, Magnificent Refreshment-rooms, and an Exposi- 
tion Salén. They propose to introduce into this country, not 
merely for the purposes of the Exhibition, but as a permanent 
course of business, the American system of disposal of consign- 
ments, direct from the manufacturer, by the hammer. 

They intend by acontinued Auction during the Exhibition to 
dispose of the most valuable products of all nations. ‘Their ar- 
rangements also contemplate the sale by hand, over the counter, 
of the rarest works of Art and Skill. They have provided for 
the accommodation of visitors to the Exhibition Splendid Re- 
freshment-rooms, in which will be dispensed, as well, Wines of 
the highest and most novel character, as a'so Fruits, the produce 
of the Choicest Gardens, and comestibles generally, the character 
of which is guaranteed by the fact that they have secured the 
services of the “ Premier Chef.” No expence has been spared by 
Messrs. Edwards and Companyin the ad of their splendid 
premises at the West-end for the purposes of a Reunion, whereat 
the Learned, Scientific, Manufacturing, and Commercial repre- 
sentatives of the whole World may meet to cultivate a kindly in 
timacy, and exchange valuable information, 

Messrs. Edwards and may aye | have ample City Premises, 
Wharfage, and Warehouses for the deposit of goods and the 
transaction of Custom House business. They have also secured 
for the benefit of their Consignors, the valuable services of 
Messrs. John Hampden and Company, and have, at the same 
time, retained Legal Gentlemen, whose high standing and cha- 
racter constitute a voucher for the safety of the interests com- 
mitted to their care. 

Parties desirous of obtaining information as to the course of 
busi intended to be adopted by Messrs. Edwards and Com- 

ny, may m6 hl Prospectuses at the Offices of Messrs. John 

ony ase and Company, 448, West Strand, where the prelimi- 
nary business will be conducted. 


RESH ARRIVAL of SUGAR and SNUOW- 
CURED SPANISH HAMS, ONLY 8d. per lb.—GEORGE 
OSBORNE has much pleasure in intimating to his kind 
Patrons and the Public generally, that he has again received 
through his Agent in Galicia a large quantity of the above 
justly-celebrated Hams, so perfectly unique in point of delicious 
flavour and quality, that from the testi ials he has 
received, they are truly pronounced to be, par excellence, the 
choicest delicacy of the kind of the present day. His Galician 
Agent, however, states that, from the scarcity of Hams of this 
* quality in the market, an advance has been made in the price ; 
but notwithstanding this, George Osb.-rne will be enabled to sup- 
ply his customers at the above moderate charge, G. O. earnestly 
solicits an inspection of his large and superior Stock of Provisions, 
comprising his 

RICHLY-FLAVOURED PEAT-SMOKED BREAKFAST 
BACON, 64d. and 7d. per Ib. by the half-side. 

Also, avery large supply of delicately 3 MOKED OX TONGUES, 
the finest that have been purchased in the market for many years, 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each, 

FINE RIPE STILTON, 74d. to Is. per lb. 

Good FAMILY CHESHIRE, from 54d, to 64d. per lb, 

Other Salted Provisions equally moderate,'and of the choicest 
description. 

LAKGE CONSUMERS will effect a saving of at least 10 to 15 
per cent. by purchasing at this ESTABLISH MENT. 

All GOODS carefully packed, and delivered at the respective 
RALWAY TERMINI, as well as within five miles of London, 
free of expense to the purchaser. 

GEORGE OSBORNE, CHEESE and BACON FACTOR, 
OSBORNE HOUSE, 30, LUDGATE-HILL, near St. Paul’s. 


OMCZOPATHIC COCOA PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, (The most extensive manufac- 
turers of Cocoa in Europe.) 

This original and exquisite preparation, combining, in an 
eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment, and fine aroma of the 
fresh nut, is mt ora under the most able homeopathic advice, 
with the matured skill and experience of TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
the i tors. A delici and whol beverage to all; it is 
a most essential article of diet, and especially adapted to those 
under homeopathic treatment. It is not cloying to the appetite, 
and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive organs. 
It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the ner- 
Yous system, lubricating to the alimentary canal, and proves, at 

e same time, invigorating and refreshing. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called homm@opathic cocoa offered 
to the public. A single trial will suffice. Observe, particularly, 
upon each packet, the name, 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advantages over other makers arises from the paramount 
extent of their manufacture; larger experience, greater com- 
mand of markets, d jud in selection, and skill in 
preparation, enabling them to offer every kind of plain and fancy 

coc OA AND CHOCOLATE, 
aa —_ both quality and price, upon unequalled terms. They 
are 's and exclusive proprietors of the 
SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 

The latter is peep oJ recommended by the faculty to invalids, 
convalescents, and dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of di- 
gestion, aud being free from the exciting properties of tea and 
po aa it @ most desirable refreshment after a late 

vi . 

All other makes of these are spurious imitations. 

These standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMALE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, 
BRICK-LAN Eg, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers Tea 
Dealers, and Oilmen. - 

CAUTION. -To prevent disappointment see that the name 
** Tayl r Brothers” is upon every packet, there being many vile 
noxious imitations of the SOLUBLE and DIETELIU COCOAS 
calculated to bring Cocoa into disrepute 






































H COLWELL, TRUSS and INSTRUMENT 
@ MAKER, Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, begs to 
call attention to the following prices :— 


8. d. 8. d. 
Best Plain Truss .. .. 5 0 s German Truss 10 0 
Salmon’sexpired Patent 8 0 | Silk Net Suspensories 3 6 
Coles’ ditto ., .. .. 10 0| Cotton ditto 6 


oe 2 
Lacing Stockings, Knee-caps, and Ankle-pieces, for Weak Joints 
and Varicose Veims. Leg-irons, Ladies Back-boards, Dumb 
Bells, and every other article in the Trade, at equally moderate 
charges. 
Testimonials of the Press :— 

“Mr Henry Colwell’s Trusses, designed for Prolapsus Ani, 
are admirable in their construction. Those which are intended 
for Prolapsus Uteri are the most perfect instruments we have 
ever seen.” — The Chemist. 

“In science and skill in adapting his trusses to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, Mr. Colwell is inferior to no artist in 
London.” — United Service. 

“Mr. Colwell has, in the most philanthropic and praiseworthy 
manner possible broken through the extortionate system so long 
pervading the Truss-making trade.”—Sun. 

“ Mr. Colwell has combined lightness of spring and delicacy 
of workmanship with the greatest security, ease, and comfort to 
the patient.” — Reading Mercury. 

“ Mr. Colwell is an eminent ‘Truss-maker.”— Herald. 

Ladies attended by Mrs. Colwell, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at 24, Boston-street, Gloucester-place, New-road; and 
on Tuesdays. Thursdays, and Saturdays at the Manufactory, 
Bird-in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, from eleven till four. 

YRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 

ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are 
Costiveness, Flatulency, Spasms, Loss of Appetite, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sense of Fulness after meals, Dizziness of the 
Eyes, Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels: 
Indigestion, producing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- 
sequent inactivity of the Bowels, causing a disorganisation of 
every function of the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- 
ration, by a little perseverance, be effectually removed. Two or 
three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. 
The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action 
of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place ; and 
instead of listsessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, 
strength, activity, and renewed health will be the quick result 
of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 
each box. 

As a pleasant, safe, easy Aperient, they unite the recommenda- 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful effect, and 
require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use; and 
for Elderly People they will be found to be the most com- 
fortable medicine hitherto prepared. 

Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. Price 1s, 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the venders of medicine generally 
throughout the kingdom. 

Ask tor FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, and observe the 
name and address of “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on 
the Government Stamp. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT and BEAU- 
TIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c.? The immense public 
patronage bestowed upon Miss ELLEN GRAHAM'S NIOUK- 
RENE, ts sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in repro- 
ducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking grayneas. It is guarant.ed to produce whiskers, 
moustachoes, &c., in three weeks, without fail. It is elegantly 
scented; and sufficient for three months’ use will be sent free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Ellen 
Graham, 6, Ampten-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. Unlike 
all other preparations for the hair, it is free from artificial co- 
louring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious to it, 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ My hair is restored. ‘Thanks to your very valuable Niouk- 
rene.”—Miss Mane, Kennington. 

“I tried every other compound advertized, and they are all 
impositions. Your Nioukrene has produced the effect beauti- 
fully."—Mr. James, St. Alban’s. 

“ Your Nioukrene is the most excellent preparation I have 
ever analyzed, being free from colouring matter and injurious 
scent, ‘The stimulant is excellent.”—Dr. John Thompson, au- 
thor of a ** Treatise on the Human Hair,” and Professor of Che- 
mistry. 

For the nursery it is invaluable, its balsamic properties being 
admirably adapted to infants’ hair, 








WHY NOT WALK WITH EASE? 

Soft and hard corns and bunions may be instantly relieved and 
permanently cured, by Miss Graham’s PLOMBINE, in three 
days. Itis sent free for thirteen postage stamps. 

** It cured my corns like magic.”—Mr. Johns, Hounslow. 

“* My bunion has not appeared since.”—Mrs. Sims, Truro. 

CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— An extraordi- 
nary Curg of SCROFULA or K1N@’s EviL. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLIvay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

**S1n,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which, after a 
short time, broke out into an Ulcer, - An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the lischarge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
testify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
I consider that | should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. 

(Signed) “J. H. ALLIDAyY.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., Lls., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N.K.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box, 





ne 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE. 
BROWS, &c., may be with certain obtained 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE's Pant 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show ie eeaeaton, 
properties in producing and curling Whiskers, Hair 
any from whatever cause deficient; as also i 
ness, &c. 
Sent free by post, with instructions, &c,, on receipt 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-plase, eet 
London; who may be consulted on these matters daily ater, 
till five o’clock. TESTIMONIALS. » Tom tw 
Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “Its effects are truly 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair wea? 
Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford: “ Your delightful Pomela ka 
proved my hair wonderfully.” ime 
Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton: “ The young man has 
good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots farathe 
your Pomade in 


customers of mine.” 
Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “I use 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” my Urvery, 
DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM, 
Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns. byni m4 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 
Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thi 
ever met with.” Ching Thane 
Address: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London, 


—— 
N? MORE CHAPPED HANDS and Facgg 
BURY’S ROYAL POMPADOUR POWDER. 
mended for daily use to remove that redness and irritationry 
maining on the skin after washing, or from any other cause, ag 
well as possessing the most cooling, softening, and balsamig 
qualities, and imparting an exquisite whiteness and cleamess jp 
the complexion, It is strongly recommended to the notice of 
mothers and nurses for the use of infants of the most tender age, 

being far superior to any other powder ; also, after 
and for gentlemen after shaving, its agreeable effects will bil 
tested. 

Alfred Bury recommends the Royal Pompadour Powder asa 
article of comfort and utility (not as a cosmetic), but asa plain 
vegetable powder for the use of both ladies and gentlemen, rm 
taining its virtues and purity in any climate, consequently is wa 
worthy the attention of merchants, captains, a spec 
being a preparation that commands a sale throughout the ¢irj. 
lized world. 

Sold in packets, ls, and 2s. 6d. each ;—those at 2s, 6d.are 
to three ls. packets; by post for sixteen or thirty-eight uneut 
stamps.—Low, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strand; Winter, 205, 
Oxford-street; Potter, 6, Frederick-place ,Old Kent-road: 
and Co., 45, Cranbourn-street; West. King’s-road, Chelsea; 
Thompson, 95, Park-street, Regent’s-park: Bellingham, 4], 
Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Hopekirk, 88, Westminster Bridge. 
road; Hunter, Clapham; Blanckley, Clarence-place, Clapham; 
Pugh, 7, Colville-terrace, Chelsea; Charlsey, North Brixton; 
Labern, 49, Judd-street, Brunswick-square; Phillips, 2, 
Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington ; Congreve, Com 
mercial-road, Peckham; Bury, 10, txeter-change; Jones, Pb 
ham-crescent, Brompton. Agents for Ireland.—Bewley and 
Evans, Sackville-street; Kertland, Sackville-stree.; Wor, 
Dawson-atreet; Mrs. Birch, Dawson-street ; Cork: O'Leary; 
Belfast: Page, Castle-place. Agents for S otland.—Edinburgh: 
Stephenson, Leith-street; Geikie, North-bridge; Glasgow: Bed, 
Stockwell-street; Aberdeen: Walker, Union-street; Montrow: 
Hill, High-street; Perth: Peddie, George-street; Dundee: Nél, 
Murray-gate; Greenock: Brown; Ayr: Corner, 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAG0, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 

STRICTURE, &.—DR. DE ROOS’S RENAL PILLS, as their 
name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safeand 
efficacious’ remedy ever discovered tor discharges of any kind, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, whe 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if neg 
ected, frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a linger 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of spirits, 
of society, incapacity for business, loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refreshment, and nervousness, when (as is ofte 
the case) arising from or combined with urinary diseases, 
are unequalled ; how necessary is it, then, that persons thus 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. 
their salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and promote the renal secretions, thereby 
preventing the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 
healthy functions of all these organs. 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1]d., 2s. 9d. 4s Gy 
and I1s. each. 

IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DEROOSS 
FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under ay 
circumstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping themia 4 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent ot 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale 
ness of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, weariness, 
incapacity for exertion, sinking at the pit of the stomach, fever 
ishness, indigestion, constipation, loss of appetite, flatulence, 
heartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, stomach, 
loins, &e. &e. (the results of which, if neglected, are generally & 
total incapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiar 
tion on the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous 
tions, prevent consumption, and are better calculated tocurt 
those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, :ead to the 
distressing maladies, than any other compound ever published. 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1dd., 28. Yd, 4s. 6d, 
and lls. each. 

N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sett 
post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 

DR. DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALYB, 
for the cure of these complaints without operation. Any Ui 
easiness or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as RA 
tomatic of piles, and if neglected will lead to prolapsus 
rectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous af 
even fatal character of which is wellknown. By a ery 
the Salve all further consequences may be averted, and a 
speedily effected. The worst cases have been frequently 
by it, when all other treatment had failed. — 

Sold in pots, with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times 
quantity for lls.; and four ils. quantities for 338. a 

Purchasers will specify which is required, the Pile 0 
Fistula Salve. ” 

N.B.—“IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA 
sent post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 

CAUTION.—See that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 
is on the Government Stamp, without which none are Pee 

*,*—Advice and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded 
till cured. : oy 

“ THE MEDICAL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases 
Dr. De Roos, 168 pages, with coloured descriptive @ fs of 
to be had through all booksellers, price 2s. 6d., or, 08 3, 
forty postage stamps, will be sent direct from the Author, 
Ely-place, Holbo-n, London, where he may be consulted oa ~ 
matters daily, from ten till one, and four till eight, Sunday 
cepted (unless by previous arrangement). 

N.B.— Where Tifficulty occurs in obtaining apy of the abort 





enclose postage stamps to the establishment, 
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eee PREVENTED by using 
i ecayi h, 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for ating Couging etre ir 


gound and painless. 
rendering hem The only substance approved by the medical 
a as being unattended with pain or danger, and the guod 
dhe sof which are Pete the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
y is . , 
an — ial pany each box, with full directions 
t free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, FLEET- 
ae ig ete ip return for thirteen penny stamps. , 
UTION.—The great success of this preparation has in- 
Tee pumerous unskilfal persons to produce spurious imita- 
and to copy Brande’s Enamel advertisements. It is need- 
Sh orefore to guard against such impositions by seeing that 
i came of “ John Willis” accompanies each packet. 
OLES'S ALGA MARINA, a CONCEN- 
TRATED ESSENCE OF THE SEA-WEED, exercises a 
Wonderful Power as an External Remedy over Rheumatism and 
atic Gout, even in their most aggravated forms, often 
coring these distressing maladies after a few applications, and 
invariably conquering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable 
erance in its use. The following testimonial is submitted 
E ion of the above statement :— 
Aeaimontal from Mr. William Piper, Publisher and Bookseller, 





23, Paternoster-row, London :)— 
# Dec, 5, 1850.—Having been for six months suffering severely 
from Rheumatism, for which various kinds of Medicines and 


Liniments had been employed without benefit, I was induced 

reading a pamphlet upon the medical virtues of 

‘COLES’S AIGA MARINA,’ to try it in my own case, and in 

to that excellent remedy I have much pleasure in testi- 

ing that after using it for only a few times, all pain left me, and 
seontinued application of it entirely restored me to health. 


(Signed) “ WILLIAM Piper.” 
Sold by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
%, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sole Agent. In Bottles, 


ti Md., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each. And by all Druggists. Pamphlet, 


tis. ‘ — —s 
OUGHS, INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS — 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are so 
recommended by the faculty (testimonials from the most 
eminent of whom may be inspected) are in daily request at this 
most inclement season as a safe, speedy, and most efficacious re- 
nedy for Coughs, Bronchitis, Influenza (now very prevalent), and 

ali disorders of the chest and lungs. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, from Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 64., 
and ls. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Sold by all Drug- 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
** Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
“ March 20, 1850. 

“81n,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, 
Icould find no relief from any medicine whatever until I was 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
, and found such relief from them that I am deter- 
pined for the future never to be without a box of them in the 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 


“If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, 

youare quite at liberty to make what use of it you please. 
“1am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 

“Thos. Keating, Esq. “W. J. Trias.’ 

70, St. Paul’s Church yard. 
OMC@OPATHY.—All the Homeopathic 
Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are 

— with the greatest care and accuracy by JOHN 

AWSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes, 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘* Laurie’s” and ail 

works on Honeopathy, together with cases and tubes, 
tent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. Dispensaries and the 
profession supplied on lib-ral terms. 

Just published, and may be had free of charge, a small pamph- 
Iton Hommopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, Es 

MAWSON’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA.—The Cocoa-nut, or 
wh. contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
f of a farinaceous substance, and of a rich and pleasant 
dil, This oil is esteemed on account of its being Jess liable than 
aay other oil to rancidity. Homcopathic physicians are united 

their recommnendition of cocoa as a beverage; and the testi- 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so hizhly esteemed by Linneus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —“ Food for the Gods.” 

r. Pareita says, “* tis a very nourishing beve rage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr. Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, says:—“ Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
tackleon Cocoa. I have tie testimony of mothers who have so 
wekled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with su-h diet were in better health than those suckled 
@ a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, aud Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—“ Cocoa 
is the of all favoured ‘rinks. It is highly nutritious.” 

. Hooper says :—** This food is admirably calculated for the 

— to a a in bealth it is a luxury.” 

persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 
uticle vended at the grocers’ shops under that nome. The pre- 
Parstion here offer. d by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
* properties of the nut witheut any objectionable ad- 
nixture, It is, therefore, recommended as an agreeable and 
Substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
Sperior, asitis also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble ¢ ocoa,” 
Flake Cocoa,” &e. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
Wutritious, and requires litue time or trouble in preparing for use. 
IMONTAL —“ Having used the Home »ypathic Cocoa pre- 
Jered by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in giving it my fullest 
dation "—Thomas Hayle, M.D. 

fold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homeo- 

ewe why Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 

AGENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, Druggists. Sun- 

, oe ne grocer. 8 uth Shields—Beil and May, 
orith— Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 
—Joln gntenen and Co. druggists ict or Fe: and 
mane rugeiets Ootngtee—Ne. 8. Barlow, druggist. Car- 
et ; ruggist. Agents wanted! 

M BTROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
NERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 

Mtteet, Waterloo-place, London, , 4 








& . Directors. 

Bn Grint: Esq. | Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
— ea Esa. Edward Lomax, Esq. 

hart uller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq. 


Peter Hong tt Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Hon, Wa Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
* vcteontel Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Three-fourths 
amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 


FP, Fexauson CamRoux, Manager, 


ot profits disidea’, Annuities, and Endowments. 
tion, 





TP BAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICES : 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 

This Association has been established for the purpose of ee: 
viding ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary mi: , ineapacity, or 
old age; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Bankruptey, 
Insolvency, or failure of any descri also 
SECURING EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP 


FEES, OR 
ENDOWMENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 














Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
the shareholders, rates of premium, an explanation of the system 
now originated, together with useful information and statistics 
respecting Life Assurance, may be had on application at the 
offices. 

Combination Policies, payable in the event of casualties of any 
kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are issued at 
moderate rates. This important addition to the principle of 
| ceca the serious attention of persons in all positions 
of iile, 

Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted. 

All policies indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the 
office in resisting a claim under any circumstance whatever is 
removed. 

Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- 
tion with Life Assurance. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, Tuomas H. Baytis, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. | 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
LONDON. Instituted in 1805. | 
DIRECTORS, } 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman, | 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. | 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. |] James P. Harrison, Eeq. 
J. Whatman Bosanguet, Esq. | T. W. Clinton Murdoch, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. Edward Stewart, Esq. 
Frederick D. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. 

At the last Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- 
sured upon the Participating Scale of Premium became entitled 
to a return of one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in 
the form of an immediate Cash payment, or by Augmentation of 
the Sum Insured, or Reduction of the future Premium. The 
next division will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected 
on or before 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger 
share of the divisible surp!us than if effected after that date. 

Amongst other advantages secured to policy-holders in this 
Company, are—a low rate of premium at the younger ages; the 
payment of the sum insured at the end of thirty days after proof 
of death ; and the liberty of residing in many parts of North 
America, the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia, without any 
extra charge except for Sea-risk. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., will be sent free to any 
addreess. JOHN LE CAPPELAIN, 

Actuary and Secretary. 

Applications for Agencies may be made to Mr. Theodore 
Compton, Provincial Superintendent. 

PROFESSION AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages. 

Capital—Two Hunprep AND Firry THOUSAND PouNDs. 

Chairman— Major Henry Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW Doruam, Eaq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :-— 

lst.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans. 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and urphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda— Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—and the 

british North American Colonies. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 


Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—:0 £1 10 9 | Age—40 «£2 13 6 
300 al «19 «6 50 4 6£3 18 6 


Prospectuses, with tab'es and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 
Applications for agencies requested. 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
HE RALLWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., c. 110. 
CAPITAL—£! 00,000. . 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam. 
The Honourable Henry G. Spencer. 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 
The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 


ficiency of ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE HOLE OF LIFE. 


The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 
no Annual Renewal of Premium. 
It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five er: any 
Railway Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for the 





| 


| 


\ 


remainder of his life. 


METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
(Registered Provisionally pursuant to 7 aod 8 Vie cup. 110.) 
ALLOT. MENT of HARES” Se 


and every information may be obtained at the 
Temporary Offices, Eldon-chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 
CHARLES HENRY EDMANDS, 8ec. 


ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
4 IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES. 
ital £100,000, in shares of £25 each. 

ith Power to Increase the Same. 





Liability of the Shareholders Limited by Royal Charter to the 
Amount of their respective Shares, and the rate of Dividend 
to 5 per Cent. 

DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—John William Tottie, ~ a 

Price Prichard Baly, Esq. William Egerton Hu , Esq. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Edwin Hill, Esq. 

Carlisle. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Viscount|James Kemplay, Esq. 

Ebrington, M.P. Huson Morris, Esq. 

William Ellice, Esq. Thomas 8. Smith, Eeq., M.D. 
Edward Enfield, Esq. William Arthar Wilkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. Horace Wilkinson, 5 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert|Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. 
Grosvenor, M.P, The Right Hon, Lord Haddo. 
AUDITORS. 
John Finlaison, Esq. | Edward Hurry, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. 
SECRETARY. 
Charles Gatliff, Esq., 19, Coleman-street, London, 
FORMATION OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 

This Association has obtained a Supplemental Charter, dated 
the 10th of December, 1850, whereby, in addition to the powers 
granted by their original Charter, 

“ Power is — to raise a capital, to be called ‘ The 
Provincial Fund,’ not exceeding ONE MILLION Sterling, 
for the purpose of providing, by the alteration of existing 
Buildings, or the erection of new Buildings, more come 
modious or healthy Lodgings or Dwellings for the Indus- 
trious Classes in any Provincial Towns or Districts.” 

Provincial Capital may be raised on request of Twenty House- 
holders, rated to the Poor in the Distriet. 

ape a — to Profits, or liable to Losses, 
on the Dis'rict Fund to which they subscribe arately from 
any other Funds of the aasedatiens — 

ay appoint District Committee. 

Applications to be made to Mr. Charles Gatliff, Secretary, 19, 
Coleman-street, London. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT OF SHARES, 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industvious Clasees. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

. ) We, the undersigned, Householders 

As the case may be. {rated to the Poor in the (* Town, 

Parish, or District) of 


hereby request that 
you will appropriate the Sum of £ in Shares 
of £25 each in the Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, and call and distinguish 
the same as the Distriet Suares, 


Dated this day of 185 . 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772. 
President—The Earl of Romney. 

Vice-Presi !ent—! ord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—BENJAMIA4 Bond CaBBeLt, Esq., M.P., FR.S, 
Auditors. 

Caper Cure, Esq.; and Henry Harwoop Penny, ay 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORs, held in 
Craven-street, on Wednesday, the 2nd day of April, 1851, the 
Kight Honourable the Earl of Romney, President, in the chair, 

The accounts of receipts aud expendiiure for twelve menths, 
ending the 31st of December, 1850, having been laid upon the 
table, duly audited, the Secretary reported that the number of 
debtors discharged and relieved from the undermentioned pri- 
sons, during the same period, was 98, of whom 72 had wives and 
158 chiluren; the average expense of whose liberation, in- 
cluding every charge connected with the charity, was £17 38.1 jd. 
for each debtor discharged and relieved, viz. :— 








Bodmin 1 Hertford ....... 4 Newcastle-on-Ty. 1 
Brecon .. oh Bee scons ° 1 Stafford ........ 
Bristol 4 Laucaster ......5 Surrey (Horse- 
Cambridge ..... o 1 Lewes ..ccce +s» 1 _ monger-lane) . 4 
Carmarthen... .... 1 Lincoln........ -. 1 Winchester .... 1 
Covenury ....-.++ 1 London, viz. :— Worcester ...,., 3 
Durham ........ 8 Queen’s ..... «+» 6 Varmouth...... 1 
Exeter ........ -. 1 Whiteeross-st. ..33 York ......-+06 7 
FishertonAnger 4 ow ~- 
| Haverford West.. 2 





\ Hereford ........ 1 

Resolved—That the Governors present their best thanks to the 

Right Honourable the Earl of Romney, for the great kind- 

ness evinced by his Lordship towards the Society, in taking 

an interest in its concerns generally, and in occu)ying the 
chair at the present meeting. 

Resolved—That the most cordial thanks of the Governors be 
presented to Benjamin Bond Cabbell, . M.P., for the 
constant and devoted attention bestowed him the 
affairs of the Society, and for his zealous and we per- 
formanee of the duties of Treasurer thereof. 

Resolved—That the grateful acknowledgments of the Go- 
vernors be presented to Capel Cure, Esq., and Henry Har- 
wood Penny, Esq., for the important edvantage ed by 
the Society from their valuable services im auditing its 
accounts. 

Resolved—That the Governors take this opportunity of re- 
newing to Mr. Luann, the Secretary of the Society, their 
unanimous testimony as to the zealous and efficient manner 
in which he bas invariably performed the duties of his office. 

The cases of ten petitioners were afterwards considered, of 

which eight were app d, one rej d, and one deferred for 
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Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Accident, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 

If the accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com- 
pany will pay to the da fair pensation for such in- 
jury. 

Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
Class, and on any Railway in the United K ° 

the following 


This Company is now granting Assurances upon 
t 
For every Policy of £100 ., £0 5a. 
500... 1 5a. 





erms, Viz. — 


: * 4000 2. 2 Bs. 
a o 2000... 4 4s. 
Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 


Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be effected, or appli- 
cation may be made to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 


| inquiry. 
| The Sec retary also reported— 
| That since the meeting held on the 5th of March, Three 
Debtors, two of whom had wives and eight childrea, have 
been discharged from prison, the expense of whose libera- 
| tion, including every charge connected with the society, was 
| £73 Is. 10d., and tue following benefactions received since 
the last report :— 
Frederick Chatfield, Esq., for 1850 and 1851........410 Ms, 
George Gipps, k-sq., per Messrs, Coutts andCo...A 2 2s. 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple: also by the 
| Bankers :—Mesers. Cocks, Drummonds Herries, Heares, Veres ; 
| and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the 
| books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the Cha- 
| rity, and where the society meet on the first Wedmeaday in every 
| month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols., cloth, 21s., 
AN EXCURSION. to CALIFORNIA, over 
the Prairie, Rocky Mountains, reat Sierra Nevada, 
with a.ctrell throngh be aay. of that country. 
[In a few days. 


In 2 thick vols., 8vo., 
8 HISTORICAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE, of the AUSTRIAN and OTTOMAN EMPIRES; in- 
eluding an Essay on the Constitution of England, and on the 


Condition of the British Empire, and of Anglo-America; with a 
concise view of the Rise and Power o! Prussia; and Remarks on 
Russia, France, and the remaining States of Europe. 
By Joun Maccrecor, M.P. 
_— [Nearly ready. 
NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS, BROWNING. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., feap.. 
CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By Evi1zaBetH BakketT BROWNING. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
~ “Phis day is published, in 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
ETTERS to JOHN BULL, Esq., on Affairs 
connected with his Landed Property 4nd the Persons who 


Live Thereon. 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Bart. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, price 2s. 6d., cloth, with Ilustrations, Third Edition, 


HOUGHTS on ELECTRICITY, 
T with NOTES of EXPERIMENTS. 
HYDROGEN OBTAINED FROM WATER WITHOUT OXYGEN. 
OXYGEN OBTAINED FROM WATER WITIIOUT HYDROGEN. 
By CHAKLES CHALMERS. 
Sutherland and Knox, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Marshall, and Co., London, 


Simpkin, 
~~ SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, c oth lettered, Is. 6d., 
HE HISTORY or SIX MONTHS’ 
IMPRISON MENT. 
By Grorce Jacon HoLyoake. 
Submitted to her Majesty's Attorney-General and the British 


Clergy. 
London: J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 





THOMAS COOPER'S WORKS. 
HE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. A Prison 


Rhyme. In Ten Books, with Notes. In one vol., cloth 
boards, price 3s. 6d. To be had in Numbers at twopence, and 
Parts at sixpence each. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, 
Two vols., cloth boards. Price 5s, 

THE BARON’S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 
Rhyme. Wrapper. Price ls. 6d. 

IGHT L ERS io the YOUNG MEN of the 
WORKING CLASSES. Price 6d. 

COOPER’S JOURNAL, Complete in one vol., 
cloth boards, containing the Critical Exegesis of Gospel History, 
on the basis of ** Strauss’s Leben Jesu.” Price 3s. 

CAPTAIN COBLER;; or, the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. An Historical Romance of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
In one vol., cloth | -ttered. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE MINSTREL’S SONG, and the WOOD- 
MAN’S SONG. The Poetry and Melody by Tuomas Coorer. 
Arranged by J. D.Cottxt. Price 6d. 


London : J. Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
OWARD on the LOSS of TEETH.—A new 


invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Howard, consisting of an entirely new description 
of Artificial Teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, combining ca- 
pillary attraction and atmospheric pressure, without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. ‘They will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or any painful operation. ‘The invention is of importance 
to many persons, and those who are interested in it should read 
this treatise. 
London : Simpkin and Mar-hall, and al] Booksellers ; or of the 
Author, Thomas Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, George-street, 
Hanover-square. 








Just published, 


ETER SCHLEMIHL; 
SHADOWLESS MAN. By Cuamisso. With a Vocabu- 
lary and Copious Explanatury Notes. By FALCK-LEBAHN 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and at Mr. Lebahn’s 
Class-rooms, 16, London-wall, City, and 1, Annett’s-crescent, 
Lower-road, Islington, ee 

Third Edition, price 8s, ; with Key, 10s, 6d., 

GERMAN in ONE VOLUME: containing a 
Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, and a Vocabulary of 4500 
Words synonymous in German and English. By FatcK-LeBaln, 

“ This is the best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.”—Morning Post. 

“ The bxercises are very good, well graduated, and well de- 
signed to illustrate the rules. * The 4500 Words synonymous in 
German and English’ is a very advantageous feature.” —Spectator 

“ Mr. Lebohn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, 
everything like intricacy being carefuliy avoided.”— Morning 
Chronicle. _— 


rice 3s. 6d., 
or, the 


Price 6s., 

PRACTICE in GERMAN: containing the first 
Three Chapters of “ Undine,” with a Literal Interlinear Trans- 
lation, and Copious Note-. 

“* Whoever fails to learn the German language with this help, 
—_ have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfuscated.”— The 

un, 

“ A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
“ The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extraordi- 
nary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”— The Era. 


Price tis, 6d., 

THE SELF -INSfRUCTOR IN GERMAN. 
oo DER MUTHWILLIGE in Fi 
oun af inch GE (The Wag): a Comedy, in Five 

IL. DER NEFF ALS ONKEL: a Comedy, in Three Acts. 


By SCHILLER. Witha Vocab and Copi i ri 
Lisauw. ulary pious Notes, by FaLcK | 


“ A most practical work.”— Britannia. 


“ One of the most amusing elementa ing-| ] 
passed under our hands."—John Bull. , emaciated 


“The —_— could have no guide superior to Mr, Lebahn.”— 
a e. 

** More than 13) commendatory notices of the above works | 

: i 








have app.ared, 


This day is published, 
(CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and DUTY. 
"gee by JoHN James Tay.er, B.A. Post 8vo., 
cloth 7s, 6d. 


Now ready, 

CATHOLICITY, SPIRITUAL and INTELLEC- 
TUAL. An attempt at vindicating the H of Faith and 
Knowledge. As of discourses by THomMaAs Wixsow, M.A., 
late Minister of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, Author of 
“ Travels in Eqyrt and Syria,” &c. 

No. l. PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
Il. THE INNER KINGDOM, 
Ill. SALVATION. 
IV. SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. 
Vv. APPENDIX. 

8vo. paper, price ls. each; or, together in one volume, 8vo. 

cloth (with Dedication and Postscript), 5s 6d. 
London: John Chapman, |42, Strand. 





[Satorpay, Apri 12, 195) 
’ 
Just ONVEN Third Edition, price 5s., = 
T# E CONVENT: a Narrative, founded on Pag 
By Miss M‘CRINDELL, 
Authoress of “ The English Governess,” 
hould place a copy of this’ truthful detail of the auget Ya 
ou ace a co) s tr 
yo of Rooonaiens tate the hands of their int be decay, 
London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-roy, 








Just published, in &vo., cloth lettered, 2.3 post fener 
ERVOUS AFFECTIONS; temp 
few Observations on Nervous Disorders, the result of a 
extensive experience in the treatment of those diseases: With hel 
remarks on the Use and Abuse of hydropathy, By Ricuate 
Dawson, M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Royal ollege of 
cians, London; Member of the Royal College of gy, Physi. 
England. Beous of 
London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row, 





LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, No. 102, April 12, 

contains :—Living Fast—Beware of No. 10, a Story—Gerald 
Massey, a Biographic Sketeh—Look to the Right Side—Our Life 
Time, from the German—Links and Associations—The Painter’s 
Secret, by Percy B. St. John—Poems—Diamond Dust—Also— 
Oh, come to the Ingle Side—Spring—Water—The Quiet Eye— 
The Gipsy Child, by the Editor. 

Office, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 








Now ready at all the Booksellers, No, 1, price 2d., 
Published Weekly, ; 
JHE LOOKER-ON; a Record of the Literary, 
Aitistic, and Scientific World, suited for Family Reading. 

The Proprietors of the “* Looker-On” propose to give, in a 
more popular form and at a cheaper rate, such matter as has hi- 
therto only appeared in the first-class literary journals; thus, in 
each number will be found a popular essay, an original tale, an 
analytical review of the last new books, an independent critique 
of the play or opera of the day, an original poem, notes and que- 
ries for the curious and inquiring, a letter containing the chit- 
chat of the Parisian world, pen-and-ink pictures; also the gossip 
of the scientific, artistic, dramatic, musical, and literary world. 

The aim of the “ Looker-On” is to combine amusement with 
information, without throwing aside that high moral tone so ne- 
cessary in a famil journal. 

THE GOWNSMAN of ALL SOULS’; a Legend 
of Oxford; will be published weekly, in this journal. ; 

A Specimen Number, 16 pages large 8vo., price 2d., will be 
sent free by post, on receipt of four postage stamps, by the Pub- 
lisher, John Lofts, 368, Strand, London. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 1s., cloth, 2 
THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to 
& THEOLOGY, and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION; or, 
“S. T. Coleridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted 
from the Kelectic Review for January, 1851. Revised and ex- 
tended. —— 
Second edition, in 1 vol., post 8vo., 3s, Gd., cloth, = 

A DISSERTATION on CHURCH POLITY. 
By Anprew Coventry Dick, Esq , Advocate. 

“*A book very ably written, containing the best arguments in 
favour of the voluntary system that I have ever seen,’’—Lord 
Aberdeen in the House of Lords. 

“ Quotations can give no true idea of the character of this 
wor, or of the power of the author. Those who would appre- 
ciate either must procure the book."—Spectator. 

“All these topics are treated in an enlightened, intelligent 
epirit, and inasearehing manner. The book is already a standard, 
and is likely to continue so, and be more studied hereafter than 
before...... Mr. Dick’s treatise deserves to be widely read, as 
a rational discussion on the subject of religious establishments.” 
—The Economist. 

“It may be regarded as a classic in a department of literature 
which is yet very far from having fulfilled its mission.”—Chris- 
tian Times. 

“ Quotations do injustice to a dissertation so strikingly marked 
by coherence and completeness.”—Nonconformist. 


“One of the best treatises on the question of the age. The 


| 





logician and the gentleman are conspicuous throughout its | 


pages, which are admirably suited to carry conviction to in- 
quiring men who are without the pale of our ordinary tractates.” 
—Eclectic Review. 
London; Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
NEW LIBERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
On Saturday, 19th of April, 1851, will be published No. 1, price 
hreepence, of 


T 
fYHE PIONEER, and WEEKLY RECORD 





of MOVEMENTS; a Liberal Newspaper of Physical, Moral, | 


Social, and Political Progress. Its columns will be devoted to 
the Illustration and Advocacy of all Progressive Movements, 
including the Temperance, Dietetic, Medical, and Spelling Re- 
forms; it will explain and enforce the principles of Peace, 
Phrenology, Vital Magnetism, Homaopathy, and Hydropathy. 
It will elucidate the ideas and details of Codperation; treat in a 
familiar style of popular Anatomy, Physiology, and the Philo- 
sophy of Health; opening its pages to the discussion and expla- 
nation of every scheme of human advancement, though pledging 
tahlich 4 th } 


itself to advocate only those which have 





| 15th of April. 


in truth and utility. It will also contain all the ordinary news | 


and topics of the time, besides a variety of instructive and en- 
tertaining matter, selected from the highest literature of the 
day, or contributed by original writers of established repute, 
Literature, Art, and Science will contribute their beauties and 
wonders to its pages; the domestic hearth will be made more 
joyous by its flights of fancy, and the dwellers in the Ideal con- 
stantly refreshed by its poetic jewels and gatherings from the 
world of beauty. 

Office, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsagents.—*,* Active Provincial Agents wanted, 


On the First of Every Month, twenty-four pages 8vo., price 2d., 

Edited by K. B. GRiInDRop, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S., Author of 

“ Bacchus,” &e, 

THE JOURNAL of HEALTH: a Magazine 
devoted to the Illustration and advocacy of the true principles 
of health and longevity, This journal is intended to be a Record 
of the Water Cure, It will contain articles on Popular Physio- 
logy, Diet, and Digestion, the Nature and Properties of Foods, 
the Chemistry of Life, &c. &c. The influence of alcohol, to- 
bacco, late hours of }:bour, impure air, bad dwellings, corrupt 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. oxo, 
will be published on TUESDAY next, ' 
CONTENTS. 


I. England As It Is. 

. Salmon Fisheries. 

. Southey’s Life and Correspondence, 
. Lamanism in Tartary and Thibet. 
V. Victor Cousin. 

. Spain and Spanish Politics. 

. Shall we Retain our Colonies ? 

The Defeat of Italy. 

Ultramontane Doubts. 

London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A.and ©, Black, 








etal - — 
DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary Derangemen’s, Constipe 


tion, and Hemorrhoids. 
is, each; by Post, ls. fd. 
\ HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND Avgip 
‘ “* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi,” 4 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distressing 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how xg 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, und full instructions for the 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four; illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE Happy, 
 Jucunde Vivere.” 
IV 


v. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA. 
TION, and HZ MORRIMOLDS. their Obviation and Remond, 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; andthe 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation houry, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine 


N ENQUIRY into the PHILOSOPHY ad 

RELIGION of SUAKSPEARE, By W.J. Dinca, MA, 

New Inn Hall, Oxon, Author of the ‘ Real and Ideal.” La 
tered, in cloth, price 4s. 

“A curious and even an attractive book. It is pervaded bya 
distinct purpose, sustained by zealand industry. The defented 
* Othello’ against the charge of ‘ lago’s’ insutficiency <a 
and the estimate of ‘ Cassio’s’ character, exhibit t } 
criticism.”— Spectator. 

“ This is one of the most marvellous books produced in the 
nineteenth century. The author is in earnest, and his book ia 
serious and awe-inspiring work.”—Tabiet. : 

* The task of testing the great bard's religious sentiments ia 
manner most legitimate, has been ably accowplished by Mr 
Birch. The book throws much additional light on the ra 
structure of Shakspeare’s mind.”"—Weekly Dispatch, 

“Mr. Birch’s attempt is to remove the veil that wraps the 
poet, curious to see whether or not his countenance ‘ shinetha 
that of angel.’ This unveiling Mr. Birch does with a dain, 
but a gentle hand.”— Leamington Courier. 

“Mr. Birch’s book is an elaborate and systematic ex f 
of the natural history of Shak+pere’s opinions—eloqueat 
facts, minute in analysis, faithful in detail, and impartial 
execution. Jt is an anodyne to the parched spirit to tum 
fresh pages of Mr. Lirch—redolent of a manly and dignified 
criticism, which keeps close to truth and disdains to pander 
omnipotent opinion.’’— Keasoner. 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, 


\FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 


ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be received fr 
insertion in the Official Catalogues during the whole time the 





| Exhibition remains open; but as the Contractors are bound @ 


pay a penalty of £50 a-day if they do not deiiver the first edition 
to the Royal Commission by the 28th of April, those Advertiits 
ments intended for the first five series of 2),000 ech of the emall 
Catalogue, and for the first editions of the Illustrated and Frengh 
and German Catalogues, must be sent to the Contractors by the 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
W.CLOWES AND SONS, Printers, F 
Joint Contractors to the Royal Commission, 
OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


atheist aehion e _ a 
N ARRIAGE LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Numerous applications having been made to the 

tion by persons intending to contract marriage witha 
wife’s sister, the Committee think it desirable, whilst Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act remains unrepealed, to make it known that there 
marriages are lawful in Prussia, Denmark, Germany, § 
and Norway, and all other Protestant countries of Europe, 
England; in the United States of America; and, by dispensatioty 
in all Roman Catholic countries. 

Further information may be obtained gratuitously, on applic 
tion to the Honorary Secretary, at the Offices of the Associatiot 


| 26, Parliament-street. 


and adulterated food, and other sources of disease, will receive | 
ractical elucidation in a series of scientific but popular articles | 


he papers in this periodical will be illustrated by appropriate 
woodcuts and engravings. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, price Sevenpence each, are now ready, and 


JOSEPH STANSBURY, M.A., Honorary Secretary 


REMOVAL OF THE LEADER 0. 
(PSHE Publishing and Editorial Offices of the 
“ LEADER?” will next week be removed from 265, 

and 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, to 
10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 





| At that place the Leader will henceforward be published. 
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of each month. ——- 
On the First of every Month, 32 pages, price 2d., 

LEAVES of LEARNING from the TREE of 
KNOWLEDGE, Edited by R. WILKINSON, Esq., M.C.P. A 
magazine intended for the amusement and instruction of Pupils 
in respectable Boarding, Day, and Private Schools. 

Published by William Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 
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‘ 
requested that all Advertisements and Communications t 
Editor or Publisher may be addressed, “ 10, Well 

Strand,” 
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Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert “i te 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish 
Dunstan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published by 9 
Cuaron, janr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 269, sera 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, iu the City of Westminster, ; 
April 13, 1851, 
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